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When religious-minded people look at Nature they usually 
notice little beyond its manifest adaptations, its conspicuous 
successes and its evident designs. Effects of beauty, com- 
pleteness, or usefulness forever suggest a Cause of benefi- 
cence and power and reverential contemplation rejoices in 
the Divine plan it sees. Something of a shock, no doubt, 
comes to this mood when a more accurate view of Nature 
reveals, side by side with its easily observed successes, a 
multitude of apparent failures, abortions, ill-adapted rela- 
tions, inexplicable omissions or appendages, which chal- 
lenge equal recognition and which do not so plainly 
make for good. Here is, at first sight, an end to the 
Argument from Design. Whatever thus stands unac- 
counted for seems obstructive of Theism; whatever does 
not work for human usefulness seems to work against super- 
natural belief. But it soon appears that what looks like 
a breaking up of the old defence is in reality only a recon- 
struction and enlarging of it. Partial observation, empha- 
sis on the bounty of Nature with disregard of its apparent 
waste, the passive optimism which glories in the blessings of 
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life and ignores its inevitable limitations,— these are, indeed, 
no longer persuasive of conviction; but just as it is under 
eclipses that the finer planetary relations are determined, so 
the darker aspects of existence frankly faced have their 
share in revealing its highest laws. Not by unqualified 
beneficence and undeserved felicity is the Divine education 
of the human race revealed, but by the severer training of 
a universe abounding in warning and rebuke as in example’ 
and completeness; and not till we have learned the harder 
lesson with the easier, faced the evidence of laws defied as 
of laws obeyed, and used the witness of darkness as of light, 
do we approach the larger and in the end the more restrain- 
ing and inspiring meaning of the Argument from Design. 
History, not less than science, offers this same contrast of 
ordinary methods and their possible enlargement. The 
epochs of the past are commonly traced by great achieve- 
ments; its Providences are its successes; its evidences of 
Divine control are in its grand results; but, all the time, 
the witnesses of ill-spent endeavor, ruined nations, blighted 
civilizations, wait to give equally precious evidence of the 
laws which control events. We follow the march of civili- 
zation westward and find a comfortable faith in Divine con- 
trol easy to trace; but is there no warning equally Divine 
in the empty deserts and barbaric tribes which have sup- 
planted the ancient splendor of the East? We study the 
history of Christianity and say to ourselves, “See how it 
spread and was welcomed everywhere! Such adaptation to 
the needs of the world is of itself an Argument from 
Design;” but side by side with regions where the gospel 
message took quick root and has had enduring growth, 
other regions lie open to the student where Christianity 
never found a natural home or had a fruitful growth. 
Few of the communities where Paul labored bore the mark 
of his preaching long; few of the countries to which the 
personal teaching of the other apostles was devoted were 
saved by that salt from quick decay; few of the methods or 
beliefs of modern Oriental Christianity can commend them- 
selves to sincere minds as better than the Arabian faith 
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which has displaced them. Is there, then, no meaning in 
these failures of Christianity? May not the Divine design 
be as profoundly taught in the reverses as in the successes 
of the past? Are there not laws of religious as of physical 
health which ean best be traced under conditions of disease 
or even by post mortem examination? Such causes of 
religious decay do not appear once only. They are symp- 
.toms natural to the faith they attack; they are likely at 
any time to reappear; and the study of one such case of 
ecclesiastical pathology may have its positive instructiveness 
and warning even for those beyond risk of immediate con- 
tagion. 

Picture, then, the condition of Egypt at the Christian 
era. It was still the centre of the world’s luxury and 
learning. For centuries the scholars of all nations had 
turned toward Alexandria, just as American students cross 
the sea to Germany now. The geometry of Thales, the 
laws of Solon, and the transmigration doctrines of Pythagoras 
were all fruits of this student-life. Anaxagoras, the master 
of Socrates, had sat at the feet of the priesthood lere, just as 
Moses the master of Israel had sat centuries before; and 
who can say that the teachings of immortality which both 
surely heard did not pass hence to the greatest of the Greeks 
while it was ignored by the greatest of the Hebrews? The 
house where Plato lived for thirteen years was still shown to 
Strabo; the Museum was still thronged with students; 
and Alexandria still glowed with all the splendors of a long 
series of Ptolemies and with the final reckless luxuries of 
Cleopatra and of her conquerors become her slaves. 

Into this centre, alike of severe study and of unbridled 
wealth, Christianity was brought — tradition says—by the 
evangelist Mark. It found ready welcome and sympathetic 
hearing. From the outset it was tolerated side by side with 
the ancient faith, save when a storm of persecution, set in 
motion far away, swept over the calm liberality of Egypt. 
Soon, under Constantine, it was the new faith which was in 
authority and the old which was tolerated; and soon, once 
more, under Theodosius, compulsion succeeded authority, and 
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Christianity became the absolute law of the land. Through- 
out these successive political periods, also, the prevailing 
thought and deeper piety of the nation turned more and 
more to the gospel. The Platonists of Alexandria, both 
Greeks and Jews, found room for their philosophy within 
the new belief; the mysticism of the East grasped at the 
Messianic idea, and began that alliance with Christian facts 
which we call Gnosticism ; Christian scholars were reared like 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen his pupil; and opponents 
like the Epicurean Celsus found Christianity worthy of elab- 
orate literary attacks. Thus before the second century was 
complete the faith was established alike in the minds and the 
hearts of the Egyptians, and was recognized as full alike of 
spiritual comfort and of mental inspiration. Under such 
conditions, welcomed by the best, nourished in the atmos- 
phere of a people throughout whose stupendous history 
religion had ever been the one conspicuous element and 
force, what could Christianity in Egypt do but flourish in 
purity and beneficence? Where else could it find deeper 
soil or larger opportunity of fruitfulness? If, then, instead 
of this fruitfulness we find only a stunted growth and a quick 
decay, if all that was left of this opportunity after two 
short centuries was a hopeless mysticism which exiled the 
nation from the rest of Christendom and which its obsti- 
nate defenders had neither the learning nor the strength 
to enforce, if Christianity is recalled to travellers in 
Egypt now only by its wanton defacing of the ancient 
monuments and by a scattered population of illiterate and 
bigoted disciples,— is not the contrast itself full of solemn 
meaning, and is it not something to know the kind of 
religious life in a nation which will not endure? 

The central point of doctrinal conflicts in the first Chris- 
tian centuries was the theory of the person of Christ. The 
centre toward which this series of conflicts in its turn gravi- 
tated was the city of Alexandria. Again and again this 
first chapter in the history of Christian dogma has been 
written and studied, sometimes in absolute loyalty to the 
Fathers of the Church, sometimes in appreciation of their 
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imperfections; but it has seldom been noticed how inti- 
mately the whole course of these events was interwoven 
with Egyptian thought and tendencies, or how directly its 
results fell upon that devoted land. The walls of the 
ancient temples, still eloquent of the calm and lofty faith 
that reared them, not only display special symbols which 
Christians commonly regard as their own peculiar possession, 
but illustrate, in unfailing repetition, the antiquity of the 
dogma which to multitudes is the original and unique ele- 
ment in Christianity. One may control the surprise with 
which he finds the cross as the symbol of life so omnipresent 
on the monuments; or with which he sees the keys of Peter 
in the hands of a high-priest of Thebes who is called the 
‘keeper of the two gates of heaven”; or with which he rec- 
ognizes such forms as that of the wedding-ring, and perhaps 
even that of baptism, as appearing centuries before their 
Christian use; for these details are, after all, unimportant in 
his faith and may be nothing more than the coincidences of 
natural symbolism. But when, from darkened sanctuaries 
and shadowy colonnades there look out at the modern stu- 
dent not only associated groups of three gods, but, again and 
again, clear illustrations of three gods combined into one, 
then the direct inheritances of Christianity can hardly fail of 
acknowledgment, and the interpretation of its early doc- 
trinal development must seem less baffling than before. 
Each city of ancient Egypt worshipped its own special 
Trinity ; each generation worked the conception over, ever 
interweaving more incongruous and mystical ideas; while 
through the whole land ruled the one conspicuous Trinity 
of the Osiris-myth, with its Virgin and child, its suffering 
and rising Saviour, its conflict of good with evil, its transfer 
of the regeneration of Nature under the influence of the 
Nile to the regeneration of mankind under the Divine 
beneficence. Each step, then, taken by the Christian 
Church away from simplicity of conception and toward 
a@ mystical, complicated and unhuman definition of the 
person of Christ was taken under the influence of men to 
whom this early faith of Egypt in all its unequalled sweep of 
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symbolism and mystery was familiar and natural,— men to 
whom the thought of this Divine Osiris, appearing in human 
form to suffer, die, and rise again, had come down as the 
popular worship of their nation; to whom, therefore, any 
faith that was not thus subtle, involved and mysterious 
seemed unworthy of complete respect. The first great agi- 
tation for an Osiris-faith instead of a faith in Jesus was in 
what we call Sabellianism; and Sabellius was Bishop of 
Ptolemais. The first strong protest against sacrificing the 
human element in this life of Christ was that of Origen, and 
it forced him into exile from Alexandria. The final shock 
of opinion which fixed the point of poise for orthodoxy 
between the extremes of naturalism and apparitionalism was 
in the Arian controversy; and Arius was presbyter while 
Athanasius was deacon in Alexandria. Through all this 
course of doctrinal development the culture and traditions 
of Egypt were to the Christian Church what they had 
already been to the art and philosophy of Greece,— the 
conspicuous and central formative influence. 

How the Christian world hung upon the distinction of an 
iota; how the one party and the other gained the bishopric 
in turn and ruled with equal severity; how the Council 
declared for the less human conception of Christ,— all this 
is familiar to every student. The whole later history of 
dogma has been hardly more than the reinforcing, develop- 
ing and opposing of the principles then established, and 
established in a-war, not of words only, but of persecution, 
excommunication, blows, and even of death. But, mean- 
time, how fared the land which was the scene of these events ? 
With each new access of dogmatic zeal a new paralysis smote 
the brilliancy and thoughtfulness of the national life. Harder 
for the metropolis to bear than even the withdrawal of Con- 
stantine’s capital to the Bosphorus was this perpetual turmoil 
of theological discussion. Real learning hid itself from such 
scenes... The Christian scholars of Alexandria, like Clement 
and Origen, were a product of the past, and the controver- 
sies themselves stooped from the high themes which busied 
Arius and Athanasius, and considered the problem of the 
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outward shape of God the Father or the healing effect of 
saintly bones. The decree of Theodosius was but a signal 
for bloody battles in the streets of Alexandria between 
Christian mobs bent on destroying the statues, temples, and 
libraries which were the pride of the city and the students 
of the Museum who could not endure such barbarism in the 
name of faith. No sooner were the Christians free from the 
fear of being martyrs than they took their turn in being 
persecutors, robbing the revenues of the country by driving 
from it the wealthy Jews, and spreading general insecurity 
by such deeds as the murder of Hypatia. Thus theology 
mastered and stifled both politics and commerce, only at last 
to turn upon itself and prove its own worst enemy. The 
Eastern mind, working over its Christian material, was 
driven on from subtlety to subtlety until a fit climax was 
reached in the view of Eutyches, a priest of Constantinople, 
who for the greater glory of Christ denied him his human per- 
sonality altogether. Here wasa proposition sufficiently mys- 
tical to command the loyalty even of Egyptian theologians. 
It may, indeed, be considered the logical outcome of a thor- 
ough conception of the proper deity of Christ, for an object 
of genuine worship could have no real participation in the 
physical and emotional weaknesses of human life. But it 
was, in all probability, not so much the logic as the inherited 
familiarity with the doctrines of a superhuman and mysteri- 
ous apparition which swept the nation into its grasp. In 
vain the Council of Chalcedon condemned Eutychianism and 
excommunicated the whole population of Egypt from the 
orthodox fold. In vain was a new line of bishops introduced 
from Constantinople to overawe the heretics. Egypt might 
dwindle to nothing more than a field of grain and Alex- 
andria to a mere bay of anchorage; but the regained Osiris 
should not be surrendered. The exiled Church of Egypt in 
its turn excommunicated the rest of Christendom. Side by 
side with the bishops from abroad, it set up its own native 
prelates ; in opposition to the orthodox liturgy was compiled 
anew and national one. Thus the miserable controversy 
lingered in the failing and forsaken land, until first the 
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Persians and then the Arabians spied out the exhaustless 
fertility of the defenceless country, thronged into her terri- 
tory and made an end of Christian controversies. In De- 
cember, 640, Alexandria received its final degradation of 
siege and conquest; and the history of Egypt became a part 
of the history of Islam. 

And, meantime, while such was the course of doctrinal 
deterioration, what was, in the same period, the practical 
work of Christianity? It can be no surprise to find that 
piety soon shunned such profitless wrangling and withdrew 
itself to the calm, contemplative, and isolated life which all 
the traditions of the nation had fixed as the state nearest the 
Divine. The one conspicuous fact of early Christian life in 
Egypt is that extraordinary development of monasticism 
and asceticism which attracted the devout from all Europe, 
crowded the Thebaid and the Oases with devotees, and was 
the germ of the whole growth of orders and brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods which have never failed in Christendom. 

As early as the reign of Constantine, the caves and sand- 
hills of upper Egypt began to swarm with prayerful tenants, 
and fifty years later isolation yielded to the utility of asso- 
ciation and Pachomius gathered his seventeen hundred 
brethren at the Island of Tabenna. Here was, indeed, a 
happy contrast with the Christianity of the metropolis: a 
life of simple aims and struggling purity instead of the 
prevailing dissensions and immorality. These rugged hill- 
sides and shelterless plains still speak of the sincere self- 
conquests which they once witnessed; and the lingering 
Coptic monasteries, illiterate and unteachable as their 
inmates are, still recall the days when the best literary 
skill of Christendom toiled there at the transcribing of the 
Scriptures. It may be said that without the work which 
this quietness made possible, we could not even approach 
the original readings of many Bible passages, so thoroughly 
Egyptian are our most valuable codices. The history, then, 
of this extraordinary movement must be approached with 
very different feelings from the outright dissatisfaction 
which the course of doctrinal disputes arouses. 
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But however much we may reverence and appreciate 
asceticism, we must none the less call it one of religion’s 
great mistakes. Thus to rob the world of the direct inheri- 
tance from its most pious lives, thus to recruit the population 
only from those who are not the saints, thus to fix an ideal 
of holiness in avoiding temptations instead of in meeting 
and subduing them,— all this is a constantly recurring weak- 
ness of piety, and one which inevitably and always reacts 
upon the community from which it sprang. So it was in 
Egypt. The tide of enthusiasm soon sank as it had risen ; 
the monks, losing their learning while holding fast their 
conviction, soon came to be ready tools in the bishop's 
hands, and fought pitched battles for Athanasius and his 
doctrines. Mohammedanism mastered the land, but it could 
not conquer the persistent ignorance which had already 
defied Christian authority and which has kept the Coptic 
Church unmoved and unconverted until now. The traveller 
in modern Egypt finds no more baffling problem than this life- 
less though still numerous sect. Ignorant even of the tradi- 
tions of their nation, unable to read the language which 
separates them from the rest of the Church, they have yet 
defied persecution, fortified themselves in their churches, 
isolated their communities, and kept the blood as they have 
the faith of the fathers. But their Christianity seems to 
have done as little for them as it did for their country in the 
early centuries. They are beyond question less temperate 
as well as less trustworthy than the Mussulmans about 
them; they are hardly more approachable by other Chris- 
tians than by their Arabian masters; and it is with no 
increased pride in his birthright of faith that the Nile voy- 
ager sees the sturdy monks of Gebel-el Tayr hurl themselves 
into the stream and sweep down with the current to his 
boat, clothed only in their ignorance and quickening his 
benevolence with their cry of “Ana Christiani, Ya How- 
adji!” * 

"*“T am a Christian, sir.” Little can be said of the characteristics of the modern 
Copts which is not accurately reported in the remarkable Appendix to Lane’s 


Modern Egyptians. The strange conservatism of type which the whole country 
shows makes this book as classic now as it was forty-five years ago; and the same 
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Such is the dreary story, briefly told, of the work of 
Christianity in Egypt. Whether the handful of modern 
missionaries who have had some small success among the 
Copts can ever make much headway against the native con- 
servatism and the peculiar self-contentedness of the Moham- 
medan population is of itself more than doubtful; but at 
least it is certain that modern converts to Christianity 
cannot be made through much recalling of its past. It is 
only as a rebuke that the past can work for good, and as 
such it is as full and thorough a lesson as the modern world 
need learn. It isa demonstration of the transitory influence 
of a religion whose intellectual life is spent in doctrinal con- 
troversy or whose practical work is absorbed in bodily dis- 
cipline. In vain were profound thought and reverence 
bestowed upon metaphysical distinctions; in vain did the 
saints court solitude and pain. It was not to multiply essen- 
tials of doctrine or to banish the joys and cares of life that 
the gospel of Jesus was given ; and to distort that gospel of 
simple trust and brotherhood is now, as it was then, to make 
sure of quick decay of national faith and life. 

All the more weighty grows the warning when we see 
through this thick darkness of Egyptian history scattered 
traditions of true Christian work and of the results that at 
once followed it, just as they follow the work of Christian 
likeness of the Copts, which Lane notices, to the features of the ancient monuments, 
the same aptitude among them for special trades and for mathematical work, the 
same strange mingling of the servile submission of a subject race with the tenacious 
pride of religious superiority, the same unfortunate absence of the religious re- 
straint which makes drunkenness almost an unheard-of vice among Mohammedans, 
strike every traveller who penetrates the Coptic settlements now. 

I venture.to make record here of but one personal experience,—a visit to the 
Island of Tabenna, the cradle of Christian monasticism. Few travellers pause in 
this most desolate portion of the Nile voyage and this nearness to the wonders of 
Thebes. I could hear of but two who had explored the church of late years. The 
narrow strip-of land left by the receding inundation is tended by naked peasants 
whose un-Arabic features prove them at once to be Copts; and back from the present 
course of the river, close under the barren range of Arabian hills and in the midst 
of glaring sands, stands the little modern church. Modern one knows it to be, 
because it is ncither underground where the churches uf the martyrs took refuge, 
nor strongly fortified as the monasteries are which held out against the Moham- 
medans. But the great field of graves, the relics of ancient lamps and coins which 
the poor peasants offer, and a neglected well of careful workmanship show that the 
spot once held a larger population. The priest comes ambling up on donkey-back 


from the village, with black turban and stolid, unfriendly look. He pries the rude 
lock open, slaps his donkey smartly, and first the donkey, then the priest, then the 
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love to-day; and across the shadow of the record we have 
traced thus far it is well to let one such bright tradition 
rest at last. The list of orthodox bishops imposed on the 
land by the authorities at Constantinople ends with one 
John, surnamed the Almsgiver. He was no more accepted 
by the Egyptians as their bishop than his predecessors, and 
he was as resolute as his predecessors against the heresies of 
his charge. But he was something more than orthodox; he 
was human. He made himself the helper and consoler of 
his erring flock and added to his appeals for doctrinal recon- 
ciliation the stronger arguments of a spirit of Christian 
charity. What wonder was it, then, that the people began 
to say to themselves; “ Here, after all, is a man who cannot 
be far from the truth. Here is a bishop worth obeying!” 


What wonder that the only conversions recorded in all this 


long dark period of foreign bishops took place under the 
rule of John the Almsgiver! 
F. G. PEABODY. 


excited crowd of villagers, and then the extraordinary stranger enter the court-yard. 
It is like other Coptic churches,— the same threefold division, the same rude sanctu- 
ary with its window like a ticket-office, the same old liturgy at which the priest 
shakes his head when asked to read, the same tank for immersion in the outer court. 
Did the priest know anything of the history of the church? Very little. He had 
heard of a book which told about it. He thought it had been rebuilt three times. 
The remains of graves extended much farther than one could see. They were all 
the graves of “ Gyptch” (Copts),— and here at once the kinship with ancient Egypt, 
tgyptos, grew plain, little as the speaker knew of it. Then, at a chance and only 
half-sure that I was on the spot I sought, I asked him if he had ever heard who built 
the first church here; and to my astonishment he answered, “‘ Be-ba-kom,”’ plainly, 
Pachomius. The oral tradition had not quite died out. Here was the rallying-point 
of the saints of the third and fourth centuries. The learning, beauty, and wealth of 
Europe and of Asia satisfied their longing for self-consecration among these dreamy 
sand-hills, and found here most of the delights of heaven where there were fewest of 
the delights of earth. And all that was left of this purity and piety was the rude 
worship, the blankly ignorant priest, the gaping crowd whose antics over a few 
copper coins were more like the gestures of apes than of men and Christians, and 
across the surrounding ocean of sand the rippled surface of unnumbered graves. 
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A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
en 
THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF ITS AGE. 


To appreciate fully the force of the internal evidence 
which I shall present respecting the age of the Pentateuch, 
it is necessary to consider the circumstances under which 
the external evidence raises the strongest probability, if it 
does not prove, that it was written, and the kind of compo- 
sition, both in style and construction, which under those 
circumstances we should expect to find. 

According to the presumption raised by the external evi- 
dence and their own profession, these writings, or a large 
part of them, were composed during a period of forty years 
in which the Jewish people were sojourning in the region 
lying between Egypt and Palestine or Canaan. They had 
just escaped—a portion at least of them —as slaves from 
long and bitter servitude in Egypt, and were on their way 
to take possession of the land which their fathers had 
inhabited, and from which they had emigrated some hun- 
dreds of years before into Egypt. During this sojourn in 
the wilderness they received laws adapted to their condition, 
and directing their occupation and mode of life and worship 
in the country of which they were to take possession. Their 
situation was peculiar, and peculiar regulations would be 
needed for both their civil and religious, as well as social, 
welfare. Difficulties would arise in the interpretation and 
execution of a new code of laws under new circumstances. 
Rebellions would take place when any special perils awaited 
the people or any disappointment overtook them. We 
should expect in a book composed under such circumstances 
that many minute incidents then occurring would be related, 
many laws passed, growing out of passing events, many 
difficulties recorded in the execution of the laws, and grow- 
ing out of the contradictory character of some parts of their 
theoretical and experimental legislation. We should expect 
that the record of these years would be fragmentary, journal- 
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like, often abrupt in its statements, disconnected, incoherent, 
omitting periods in which nothing specially worthy of record 
transpired, recording many things which have little interest 
to us, but which were of great importance to them. Such 
would be the character of the book if written under such 
circumstances as I have supposed, and which are affirmed in 
the book itself to be the circumstances in which it was com- 
posed. 

Nor these marks only should we expect to find. The book 
would have passed through all manner of perils during the 
turbulent period of the judges and the establishment of the 
monarchy, when it had no secure place for preservation and 
would undoubtedly suffer in the disarrangement of its parts, 
the loss of some of them, the errors of any attempts at copy- 
ing and correcting, the glosses of subsequent scribes to 
render old expressions intelligible, old names modern, old 
customs understood. We should expect to find, scattered 
all through it, the explanations, additions, queries, of more 
modern writers, such as the compliment to the “ meekness” 
of Moses, the song at the old well, the modern names of old 
towns and old professions. 

Let us now examine the books and see whether the con- 
struction and contents of the Pentateuch do not indicate 
pretty clearly such an origin; whether it does not “ breathe 
the desert air”; whether the camp and a nomadic state do 
not give form and coloring to the whole work ; and whether 
the language does not contain archaic and obsolete words, 
and forms of words, and use words in a peculiar sense, all of 
which indicate a period much earlier than that in which the 
remaining books of the Old Testament were composed, and 
prove past successful refutation the Mosaic Age of the 
work, 

I will first examine the proof of its antiquity to be found 
in the style and language of the Pentateuch. Respecting 
“the archaisms and other peculiarities of the language ’”’ 
which are found in the Pentateuch, De Wette says, “ All 
that can be proved [by them] is, that some of the fragments 
of which it is composed are earlier than others.” “ And since 
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the book of Joshua, notwithstanding its affinity with Deuter- 
onomy, does not possess in common with it certain archa- 
isms, we must admit that a certain uniformity of language 
was observed and established by the author or compiler.” 
(§ 157.) Let the reader mark two important affirmations : 
(1) There are “archaisms and other peculiarities of lan- 
guage” in the Pentateuch. (2) They are so marked as to 
distinguish even the book of Deuteronomy from the book of 
Joshua, in which they are not found. But, says De Wette, 
‘all that can be proved by these archaisms and peculiarities 
of language is, that some of the fragments of which it [the 
Pentateuch] is composed are earlier than others.” Now the 
fact respecting these “archaisms and peculiarities” is, that 
they are found in’ both the so-called Elohistic and Jehovistic 
documents as selected by De Wette himself. They are not 
limited to any of these theoretical or real documents or 
fragments. They pervade the whole work. They make as 
clear a distinction between the Pentateuch and all the 
following books of the Bible as the contents of the rocks do 
between the Eocene and Miocene periods, and it is lamenta- 
ble that he should have allowed himself, when struggling 
with this objection to his theory of the late origin of the 
Pentateuch derived from its “archaisms and peculiarities of 
language,” to entirely misrepresent the method and result of 
Jahn’s study on this subject. He says (§157, Note a) 
“Jahn, without examining and sifting, has huddled all 
together, ... especially [names of] things which do not 
occur elsewhere,-— technical terms.” This is just what Jahn 
did not do; what he especially avoided. He omitted all 
such words as De Wette accuses him, in this quotation, of 
introducing, as our notice of Jahn’s method will show. In 
$34 De Wette says, “ The oldest writers, the authors of the 
Pentateuch, ... write in the purest and most beautiful lan- 
guage... . During the exile and after it, the influence of the 
Aramean language becomes visible, as well as other pecul- 
iarities in‘the usage of the language.” Gesenius divides 
Hebrew literature into two periods, that before and during 
and after the captivity. The “Aramean tinges” all the 
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second period. “The Pentateuch belongs to the first period, 
with Joshua and Judges and Samuel and Kings.” And 
what is unaccountable is, that after saying that “the lan- 
guage and usage of the Pentateuch, in the historical pas- 
sages, agree perfectly with those of the other historical 
books,” he immediately continues: “ However, the Penta- 
teuch has some peculiarities,’ which he concedes may indi- 
cate “a high antiquity of these books.” (De Wette. Vol. I., 
Ap. D., § 8.) Gesenius obviously means by this, that they 
are the oldest in Hebrew literature, as the “archaisms” 
prove, and consequently were not written in whole or in 
part by Ezra. But Gesenius says more than this: “From 
the circumstance that these idioms appear also in the later 
book of Deuteronomy, it is in the highest degree probable 
that a. conforming hand has been busy with them.” Mark 
the consequence of this “probability.” Deuteronomy is 
supposed to be the book found or forged by Hilkiah. If so, 
as these critics maintain, then “the archaisms and peculiari- 
ties of language,” which it is affirmed distinguish the four 
other books of the Pentateuch, Genesis— Numbers, had 
already gone out of use, and rendered it necessary for the 
writer of Deuteronomy to “conform” his style to those older 
books, in order that his forgery might escape detection. But 
if these books, Genesis — Numbers, were not written, as the 
Dutch school maintain, till during the captivity and after it, 
why was it necessary that the writer of Deuteronomy should 
feel compelled to “conform” his style to that of books not 
in existence? Indeed, to ordinary minds, it does not seem 
possible that he could do it without miraculous foresight. 
And, more wonderful still, why should these forgers of the 
laws during and after the captivity have taken so much 
pains to introduce these “ archaisms and peculiarities ” when 
there was no old literature to show that they ever existed, 
no older books considered sacred ? 

In order, however, to justify his placing Deuteronomy at 
a considerably later period than Genesis— Numbers, Gese- 
nius says “a remarkably different style prevails in Deuter- 
onomy [from that in the earlier books]. Its most remarka- 
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ble characteristic consists in a certain diffuse, rhetorical, and 
moralizing tone, and the constant return of favorite phrases.”’ 
That is to say, “its most remarkable characteristic” is pre- 
cisely that which distinguishes an oration from a statute, an 
address from an enactment. Deuteronomy is an oration, an 
address; Exodus— Numbers are made up of “orders” and 
“laws.” They demand a different style from an address, 
and they have it. Yet the fragments of addresses which are 
scattered through these earlier books are as “diffuse, rhetori- 
cal, and moralizing in tone” as Deuteronomy. There is 
nothing in the style of Deuteronomy to separate it in age 
from the other books. 

The different styles demanded by moral precepts and 
statute laws and specifications for work and an address 
explain and . justify the difference between the style of 
Exodus — Numbers and that of Deuteronomy. The mood 
of mind in which a person writes, and whether he dictates 
or holds the pen, has his extemporaneous address taken 
down by another or writes it out afterwards himself, make a 
difference in the same person’s style which few critics 
appreciate. As I write,a notable instance of it comes to 
mind. It is in Mr. Whipple’s Memoir of Thomas Starr King, 
p- 58. In an interview with Mr. King, Mr. Whipple says: 
“T maintained that he lost in compactness many of the 
advantages he gained in compass,—that his pen when placed 
in his own fingers not only hit on the best word or phrase 
to express his thought, but really deepened the thought by 
the pauses which composition exacts. The dispute cul- 
minated late one Sunday evening after he had delivered a 
carefully premeditated lecture on Hildebrand. I recklessly 
offered to distinguish among the promiscuous passages which 
were fresh in my memory those which he had himself writ- 
ten from those he had dictated to his amanuensis. Manu- 
script in hand, he laughingly defied me to undertake the 
task. By good luck, I happened to be right in every guess.” 
Two thousand years hence or less, some critic of this disinte- 
grating school will be proving to admiring students of “ad- 
vanced thought” that this lecture on Hildebrand is a com- 
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posite work patched up by a later hand from different 
authors ! ; 

As this matter of style has an important, not to say a 
decisive, bearing on the age of the Pentateuch, I make one 
more reference to the opinion of Gesenius. He says, in his 
Hebrew Grammar, Introduction, 3: “The Pentateuch un- 
doubtedly has some peculiarities of language which may pass 
for archaisms,” and then proceeds to name a few which dis- 
tinguish it from all other literature before the captivity : 
“ Jeremiah and Ezekiel are examples of a decided approach 
to the Aramean hue of the silver age,” or to the books 
written during the later period of the captivity and after the 
return, “in all of which a Chaldee [Aramean] coloring, 
although in different degrees, is exhibited.” He says further, 
as quoted in Parker’s De Wette, Vol. I., Appendix D., p. 
440: “ As the language appears at present in the writings of 
the Old Testament, we can distinguish in them only two 
periods distinctly marked by their character,— those writings 
before the exile and those during the exile and after it.” On 
page 443, he says: “ With the exile begins a new epoch for 
language and literature, which is particularly distinguished 
by an approach to the cognate East-Aramezan dialect to 
which the Jews in the land of exile became accustomed.” 
And he further says, page 450: “Ezekiel stands on the 
borders of the two periods....He shares many peculiar 
terms and Chaldaic expressions with his contemporary, Jere- 
miah. But they are more numerous in Ezekiel; and among 
all writers of the Old Testament, perhaps he has propor- 
tionably the greatest number of grammatical anomalies and 
inaccuracies.” “Ecclesiastes is tinged most deeply with 
Aramean dye.” This would seem to be conclusive respect- 
ing the composition of any part of the Pentateuch in this 
period or near it, and yet we are gravely told by Dr. 
Kuenen that Leviticus xviii—xxvi. was written by this 
eminently Chaldeeizing Ezekiel. 

Dr. Davidson says: “There are some peculiarities in the 
Pentateuch . .. which were afterwards modified or dropped. 
There are diversities between the language as found in it, 

3 
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and the language some centuries after, which can be recog- 
nized.” “The Aramean [Chaldee] element is a character- 
istic feature which distinguishes the language of this [later] 
period.” “This deterioration is observable even in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, who, in point of language, stand on the borders 
of the two ages,” that before, and that after, the captivity. 
“Tt is still more noticeable in the post-exile prophets.” 
(Bib. Crit., Vol I., pp. 15, 18.) And yet a school of critics 
contend that a portion of the Pentateuch was written by 
Ezekiel, and, more incredible still, that large parts of it were 
written by Ezra. Nine years later, when Davidson was 
goaded into becoming a partisan rather than a critic, he 
endeavors to parry the force of the argument derived from 
“archaisms ” in favor of the Mosaic age of the Pentateuch by 
exposing the extravagant claims of some of their advocates ; 
but he says: ‘“ We do not say that there are no diversities of 
language between the Pentateuch and later books.” The 
fact then remains that there is an observable difference in 
the style of the Pentateuch from that of the later books,— 
and indicating an earlier age. And this is all that is claimed. 
The more or the less diversity is of no vital importance. 
Ewald, the great Hebraist, whose fanciful theory of five or 
six writers of different portions of the Pentateuch has not 
been accepted by critics, says: “‘ These fragments,” referring 
to the earliest, according to his classification, “display many 
both rare and archaic peculiarities in the usage of words” ; 
and he gives several in a note, and remarks: “ We find here, 
in proportion to the trifling bulk of the passages, a great 
number of words which are either wholly unknown else- 
where, or are not usual in prose.” (His. of Is., Vol. I., p. 65.) 
But the same holds true of all the portions or sections made 
by Ewald, and these peculiarities all disappear in the books 
following the Pentateuch, proving that a period of consid- 
erable length must have intervened between the close of its 
composition and that of those books. I cannot understand 
how Hebrew scholars can believe that the Pentateuch, so 
marked by its “archaisms,” could have been written after 
Joshua — Kings (a large part of it even by Ezra), which are 
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free from them; and these books were most certainly writ- 
ten before the middle of the captivity, most of them before 
its commencement, and some of them as early or earlier than 
the time of David. 

The emphasis with which Ewald characterizes the differ- 
ence in the style of the Pentateuch and that of the rest of 
the books written before the captivity — Joshua — Kings — 
demands notice. “The first phenomenon,” he says, “ that 
strikes the observer here is the marked difference in the 
language [of these later books] in comparison with that of 
the preceding great book of the primitive history [the Pen- 
tateuch]. Although both are equally made up of passages 
by the most diverse writers, yet on the whole each is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar cast of language. “Many fresh 
words and expressions become favorites here [in Joshua — 
Kings] and supplant their equivalents in the primitive his- 
tory {Genesis — Deuteronomy ] ; others that are thoroughly in 
vogue here [in Joshua— Kings] are .. .avoided in the 
primitive history. But the most remarkable and pervading 
characteristic is, that words of common life, which never 
occur to the pen of any single relator of the primitive 
history, find an unquestioned reception here [in Joshua — 
Kings].” “I have no hesitation in saying,” he yet more 
emphatically affirms, “that the established usage of centuries 
must have sanctioned for the primitive history [the Penta- 
teuch]} a style of narrative and a cast of language utterly 
different from those customary in the history of the Kings,” 
in which Ewald includes Judges— Kings. They “natu- 
rally created a new style of narrative and of language.” * 
The italics are mine. Ewald here affirms that for “cen- 
turies” the “primitive style” of the Pentateuch existed 
before the writers of thé later books and literature lived. 
But we have good reason to believe that we have remains 
of literature as early as the time of David in some of 
the Psalms, to say nothing of the probability that the 
book of Judges and portions of Samuel and all of Joshua 
may have been written in his reign or shortly after; in 
RIED, > | Oe Ls) ae 
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none of which are there any of the “ archaisms and peculiari- 
ties of language” which are “utterly different from those 
customary” in Joshua — Kings, and constituting a “new 
style of narrative and language.” But according to the 
estimate of many modern critics, only about three centuries 
intervened between Moses and David or Solomon, and only 
about five, according to the earlier critics. Ewald’s “ usage 
of centuries” reaches back easily to the time of Moses in 
either chronology. To make as great a change in the lan- 
guage as he affirms, that length of time, in that age, would 
be required. The age of the Pentateuch is thrown back, 
therefore, to the time of Moses by the demand of its “ utterly 
different” style from that of the later books. For this 
“archaic style tinges” all the different documents of which 
some critics think the work is composed, as Ewald admits 
“even Deuteronomy to be.” (p. 135.) 

These opinions of eminent Hebrew scholars, with which 
nine-tenths of the scholars in this country who can read 
Hebrew agree, must suffice as proof of the “ archaic style” 
of the Pentateuch. A popular essay like this is not the 
place for a minute exhibition and criticism of these “ archa- 
isms and peculiarities of language.” A few specimens only 
will be given, as indications of their character, and illustra- 
tions of their number and variety, in which the reader may 
be interested. 

The most striking and obvious peculiarity in the style of 
the Pentateuch is the use of the same word for the singular 
pronoun in the third person of both genders, he and she. In 
the rest of the Hebrew writings, a distinction is always made 
and a different word is used for the feminine pronoun she. 
Ewald himself admits that “this is a proof which cannot be 
mistaken, in favor of the high antiquity of the Pentateuch.” 
And when we remember that this pronoun is used nearly 
two hundred times in the Pentateuch, and, with but eleven 
exceptions, in the same form, the “ proof” becomes decisive 
that the book is older than any other Hebrew writings 
which have come down to us; hence older even than the 
Psalms of David, in which no such “archaic” word is found. 
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The same remark may be made respecting a word which in 
the Pentateuch is used twenty-five times, and is applied 
indifferently to either a young man or a young woman; 
while in the other Hebrew writings the feminine termination 
is added to distinguish the gender. A peculiar form of the 
plural demonstrative pronoun “these” is found in the Pen- 
tateuch. One phrase which indicates strongly the very 
early origin of the book is that used to denote the death of 
an Israelite. He is said “to be gathered to his people” ; 
while in the later writings he is said “to be gathered to his 
fathers.” The nation not yet being settled in the land of 
promise, the “fathers” are not spoken of. A peculiar word 
is used in the Pentateuch to denote species, kind, of animals 
and plants twenty-eight times, and is never used in later 
writings, with but one exception, when Ezekiel (xlvii., 10) 
most obviously quotes the language of the Pentateuch, 
Genesis i., 21. A peculiar phrase is used twenty-one times 
to signify the relation of the sexes. Fourteen times a pecul- 
iar word is used for Jamb. A peculiar word for laugh is 
used thirteen times, or rather a peculiar spelling of a word. 
A peculiar word is used fifty times for goat which is never 
used for that animal in the other books. A word is used for 
female twenty-one times in the Pentateuch, and never in the 
other writings except by Jeremiah (xxxi., 22), with evident 
reference to the old usage. Such is a specimen of the 
“archaic” words and phrases used in this book. Dr. Jahn, 
who made a special examination of these “ archaisms,” after 
omitting all words which treat of subjects peculiar to the 
Pentateuch, such as names of towns, villages, nations, men ; 
of diseases and symptoms of diseases; of blemishes in sacri- 
fices, priests, men, and women; of parts of the tabernacle, 
and its altars, curtains, and furniture,—in short, after the 
omission of all words which were used to signify things or 
ideas not spoken of in the later books,— found over two hun- 
dred words, used from two to two hundred times each, which 
are peculiar to the Pentateuch. When we consider the 
meagre vocabulary of Hebrew words, this number is a very 
large one, and is conclusive evidence that the book was com- 
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posed in a period remote from that in which the other 
Hebrew books were written. “The few solitary Chaldaisms 
which occur in the writings of the Golden Age,” and which 
have been adduced as proof of the modern origin of the 
Pentateuch, Gesenius says “may be accounted for by the 
fact that these books passed through the hands of copyists 
whose language was Chaldee.” Besides, it is not certain 
that all these so-called Chaldaisms are such. “Some of 
them are not found,” says Gesenius, “in Chaldee, and seem 
to have belonged to the Hebrew popular dialect.” * 

Looking at the language only, therefore, we are required 
to refer the Pentateuch to an age as remote as that of Moses. 
It is objected, however, to this view of the age of the Penta- 
teuch, that the language must have undergone a greater 
change between the Mosaic Age, in which it is claimed that 
the Pentateuch was written, and the age in which the 
remaining books, Joshua— Kings, were written, than we 
find that it has undergone in these books. If, however, 
Joshua and Judges and a portion of Samuel were written in 
the age of David or Solomon, as is most probable, only about 
three hundred years intervened between their composition 
and that of the Pentateuch, according to the most commonly 
received chronology; and, setting their composition as late 
as that of the books of the Kings, but about seven hundred 
years separate them. Now it is well known that the early 
Oriental languages do not change as rapidly as those in 
modern days. The late George H. Smith, the eminent 
Assyriologist, says, Vol. II., p. 23: “The texts of Rim-agu, 


*The latest statement which I have seen respecting the language of the Penta- 
teuch is contained in a notice of a Historico-Critical Commentary on the Language of 
the Elohist in the Pentateuch. By C. Victor Ryssel. 8vo. pp. 92. Leipzig: Fernan. 
1878. In which it is said that “the result of the author’s laborious examinations is, 
that only some parts of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, contain peculiari- 
ties of language which point to a rather late date of composition. These are the 
parts which, taken together, form the so-called Priest’s Code. But the greater parts 
of the Elohistic book, and the weightiest, i.e., the historic and the supreme laws, are to 
be referred to the early days of the literature of the Israelite people.” Of the ability 
of this scholar to decide on this subject,I have no knowledge. Accepting his 
decision as correct respecting the fact of “ certain peculiarities of language” in the 
ritual which “point to a rather late date of composition,” this would be expected, 
for ritual language survives all other, and would be used, when ritualistic matters 
were treated of, long centuries after the ritual was composed and adopted. 
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Sargon, Hammurali, who were one thousand years before 
Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, show the same language as 
the texts of these later kings, there being no sensible differ- 
ence in style to match the long interval between them.” 
These older texts were of the age of Moses, according to the 
old chronology, and just as much time elapsed between their 
composition and the later texts as elapsed between the time 
of Moses and the captivity, when the books of the Kings 
were written; but, according to the new chronology, the 
text of Rim-agu is three hundred years older than that of 
the Pentateuch. 

The Egyptologists also testify to the slight changes 
which took place in the early centuries in the language of 
Egypt. In the Revue Archéologique (1867, unless my refer- 
ence is incorrect), is the following statement: “In comparing 
the demotic papyrus with the romance of the Two Brothers, 
even a superficial examination shows, not only that the lan- 
guage and the formule of the two papyri, separated from 
each other by an interval of some thousand years, are of the 
same kind, but also—a point of most special interest —even 
the grammar has not undergone the least change.” Well 
might there not have been any greater change in the 
Hebrew language of the time of Moses down to the time of 
the captivity than we find when we compare the language 
of the Pentateuch and that of the books of the Kings. 
There is a change, and as great as we should expect to find 
under the circumstances, as great as the analogy of other 
Oriental languages would lead us to anticipate. 

The language of the Pentateuch is “archaic”; signally 
different from the earliest of the other writings, and some of 
these date back to the time of David. The time between 
Moses and David was none too great to have wrought this 
difference. Governed by the language of the work we must 
date the Pentateuch as early as the Mosaic Age. 

Nor can it be said with any ground of reason that this 
“archaic language” in the Pentateuch is only the “ priestly 
idiom ” which was used by the priestly forgers, Hilkiah and 
Ezra; for there is no proof that there was any “ priestly 
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idiom.” And, more than this, the writings of the priests 
which have come down to us contain none of these “ archaic 
peculiarities.” Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, 
all priests, write in the degenerate language of the age of 
the captivity, and use none of the “archaic” words which 
distinguish the language of the Pentateuch from all the 
other books. This they would not have done, had these 
peculiar words been the special vocabulary of priestly men. 

I cannot dismiss this already*extended discussion of the 
“archaic language” of the Pentateuch as proof of its high 
antiquity, without risking the charge of presumption by 
saying that my reading of the Hebrew and my examination 
of the discussion of the eminent critics quoted above com- 
pel me to make three periods of the language of the Old 
Testament Scriptures: The first covering the Pentateuch ; 
the second, Joshua— Kings; the third, Chronicles— Esther. 
The poetical books belonging to the second and third 
periods can be nearly as easily distinguished as the his- 
torical. 


Were there, therefore, no other evidence of the age of the 
composition of the Pentateuch, this would be sufficient to 
determine it. But there is other evidence corroborative of 
this, and also adding its own independent weight to the 
same conclusion. This evidence is found in the contents and 
structure of the books of the Pentateuch, and determines 
their age as certainly and as evidently as the contents and 
structure of the rocks determine their age. The contents 
and structure of the Silurian rocks no more surely prove 
their deposition to have been before the Devonian than the 
contents and structure of the Pentateuch prove it to have 
been written before any other books in the Bible. 

But before dismissing a consideration of the language of 
the Pentateuch as furnishing an argument for its antiquity, 
it is necessary to consider an objection to this conclusion 
which has been drawn from the marked diversity of style in 
the books themselves. A sufficient reply to this objection, 
so far as my argument is concerned, is, that however diverse 
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the style of the different parts of these books may be, the 
style of all these parts is “archaic,” and hence they were 
written long before Joshua— Kings. But I cannot admit 
that such diversities of style as the objection implies are 
found in the Pentateuch. Excepting the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis, which contain some notices of the world 
before the time of Abraham, and excepting several passages 
in the remainder of Genesis, there is a unity of style as 
clearly marked as in any writing by even one person, spread 
over as long a period (forty years) and including as many 
different subjects, to say nothing of the probability of the 
employment of scribes who would naturally write in differ- 
ent styles while using the same “archaic language.” I 
have gone through the drudgery of examining all De Wette’s 
divisions founded upon what he is pleased to call diversities 
of style, and have fisen from the task entirely satisfied that 
there is no good foundation for any such wide diversities as 
he maintains are to be found, making it possible with any 
degree of certainty to identify the different writers. The 
self-contradictory nature of some of the rules by which he 
professes to be governed, the different words which in differ- 
ent sections he quotes as proving.the identity of the author- 
ship of some sections and the different authorship of other 
sections, are sufficient to lead the student to suspect that a 
mistake has been made in this portion of his Introduction ; 
and upon further and closer examination he will find his 
suspicions changed into firm conclusions that such hetero- 
geneousness of style, as is affirmed so decidedly to exist, is 
not to be found in these books. But we will not be allured 
much further from a positive consideration of our subject by 
the fruitful field of criticism which opens before us in this 
direction. 

A very brief space only must be taken to illustrate the 
fatuity of all such attempts to cull out the parts which are 
attributed to the different hypothetical writers. I use De 
Wette’s fragments, who confesses to following “ Stihlin’s 
plan.” Did De Wette test this plan by comparing it with 
the text? It does not seem possible. He says Exodus xvi. 

4 
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is from the Elohist writer, yet God is called Elohim but 
once and Jehovah twenty-two times. Chapter xx., 19-21, is 
Jehovistic, and yet God is called Elohim three times and 
not once Jehovah. Leviticus iii., 6, is called Elohistic, yet 
God is called Jehovah. These also are selected as Elohistic, 
yet God is called Jehovah in all of them: Leviticus vi., 18; 
vii., 20, 21; x., 15, used twice. Leviticus xiv., Jehovah is 
used twenty-three times, Elohim once. Leviticus i—iii., 
Jehovah twenty-nine times, Elohim once; xvii., 4-10, Jeho- 
vah seven times, Elohim not once; xix., 8, 34, Jehovah in 
each; xxii., 3, Jehovah twice; xxiv., 16, 22, Jehovah in 
both; xxvii., 9, 11, 16, 21, 22, 28, Jehovah eight times and 
Elohim not once in these later references. Let us look into 
Numbers i.—x.: Jehovah is used ninety-nine times, Elohim 
once! xviii., Jehovah sixteen times, Elohim not once; xx., 
1-13, Jehovah seven times, Elohim once; xxv., 1-18, Jeho- 
vah six times, Elohim once. These are sufficient illustra- 
tions of the complete unreliableness of this attempt to parcel 
out these books, Exodus — Numbers, among different authors 


on this use of the names of God. Further exposure was 
made of the attempt in this Review, October, 1878, p. 377. 


Another internal argument in favor of the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch is found in the journal-like character of the work 
itself. It is precisely as it would have been, had it been 
written under the circumstances commonly believed to exist 
at the time of its composition. It is fragmentary and 
abrupt, relating incidents in such a manner and form as to 
induce the belief that the writer was on the spot and 
narrated what he saw, and his own feelings under the cir- 
cumstances. To fully appreciate this characteristic of the 
Pentateuch, or the last four books of it, we must go into 
particulars, which will show very clearly that they were 
composed on the spot where the transactions recorded trans- 
pired. 

I will first refer to the occurrence of unexpected difficulties 
which arose, making it necessary to amend or repeal laws 
which had been previously enacted. A marked instance of 
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this nature occurs respecting the law of inheritance in 
accordance with which none but sons could inherit the real 
estate of the father; and specific regulations were made 
respecting the manner in which it should be divided. But 
when the tribes were about to enter upon possession of the 
promised land, the daughters of Zelophehad came forward, 
and stated that their father had left no sons at his death, 
and therefore that their father’s portion of the land would 
go out of the family. They pray, therefore, that a posses- 
sion may be given them among their brethren. To meet 
this emergency, Moses enacts a new, or rather amends the 
old, law. He enacts that “if a man die and have no son, 
then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daugh- 
ter.” And further provisions are made in case no daughter 
should survive (Numbers xxvi., 1-11). If we turn forward 
nine chapters, we shall find that this new law was found to 
be as defective as the old one, but in another direction. It 
was the intention of Moses that no part of the inheritance - 
of one tribe should pass into the possession of another tribe. 
But these daughters of Zelophehad were proposing to marry 
into another tribe,— not into that to which their father 
belonged. This caused the children of the other families of 
the tribe to make complaint to Moses that his amendment to 
the old law, which gave the inheritance to the sons only, 
and giving it, in case of no sons, to the daughters, would 
disinherit their tribe of a part of their estate, since these 
daughters of Zelophehad were about to marry out of the 
tribe, and thus take their father’s inheritance with them. 
Moses saw the conflicting nature of both the original law 
and his amendment, and he amended the amendment by 
enacting that, in all cases, “every daughter that possesseth 
an inheritance in any tribe of the children of Israel shall be 
wife unto one of the family of the tribe of her father, that 
the children of Israel may enjoy every man the inheritance 
of his fathers.” Let, therefore, the daughters of Zelophehad 
“marry to whom they think best; only to the family of the 
tribe of their fathers shall they marry ” (Numbers xxxvi.). 
Thus, after three experiments, the law is perfected, and the 
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details of the cause of these changes are given as if written 
on the spot. Would a compiler of the laws of the Hebrews 
in the time of Ezra have thus stated this matter? It is very 
improbable, not to say incredible. 

Another incident is related, showing the imperfect charac- 
ter of the first enactment, and how, from time to time, laws 
were added to meet these new emergencies. A man was 
found violating the Sabbath by picking up sticks (Numbers 
xv., 82). The law had forbidden all work. A man is found 
violating the law; how is he to be punished? Moses adds a 
new section to the law containing the penalty for violating 
the Sabbath. Stone him with stones without the camp. 
Here we see clearly that a history of the origin of the 
penalty is given, which would not have been given by a 
compiler of a later age. The same is true of the law 
against blasphemy (Leviticus xxiv., 10-23) to be noticed 
soon. 

The change which was made in the law respecting usury 
indicates the journal-like character of the Pentateuch. It is 
first enacted (Exodus xxii., 25) that no usury shall be taken 
of the poor, as it would be oppressive; but it is distinctly 
implied that it might be taken of the rich. Just as the 
tribes were to enter Canaan, thirty-eight years after, we find 
that this law is so modified as to forbid the taking of usury 
from any Hebrew (Deuteronomy xxiii., 19). It had been 
found, probably, that very little money would be loaned to 
the poor without usury, when it could be loaned to the rich 
with usury. All usury of Hebrews is forbidden. But 
another curious change is found in these usury laws respect- . 
ing strangers who came to dwell among the Hebrews. Soon 
after the people left Egypt it was enacted that no usury 
should be taken of the poor of their own people, but of the 
poor of other people who had come among them nothing is 
said. In about two years, just before the people leave 
Sinai, a more stringent law is passed respecting usury 
(Leviticus xxv., 35), and strangers are included in it, and 
especially those who had been overtaken by calamity and 
had lost their property. Just before entering Canaan (Deu- 
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teronomy xxiii., 19), we find that the law forbidding usury 
when loans were made to sojourners and strangers is 
repealed. It is very easy to see why a writer on the spot 
should insert all these particulars, but it is not easy to see 
why a later writer giving a compend of the law should have 
inserted all these minute matters, or indeed how he could 
have known them unless some one had written them at the 
time, and the later writer had used his journal. The old . 
law was found upon trial to be imperfect: an amendment 
was enacted, and inserted in the book containing their legis- 
lative proceedings, as is done at this day. 

An unforeseen difficulty arose respecting the Passover 
(Leviticus xxiii., 1). very Israelite was bound by the 
original law to keep the Passover on the fourteenth day of 
the first month, and a heavy penalty rested upon him who 
failed to obey it. Yet it was equally perilous for a person 
ritually unclean to minister in any sacred rite. In Numbers 
ix., we have the record of such a conflict in the laws. 
“Certain men who were defiled by the dead body of a 
man,” so that they could not keep the Passover, came to 
Moses and Aaron and inquired what they should do. Moses 
saw the conflict in the laws, and enacted that they, and all 
persons who should hereafter be in their situation, might eat 
the Passover on the fourteenth day of the second month, 
regarding, at the same time, all the ceremonies which were 
required of those who ate it in the previous month. 

_ A long series of amendments is found in Deuteronomy to 
adapt laws, many of which were designed for a camp and 
nomadic life, to the settled, agricultural condition of the 
people in Canaan. In camp they were required to kill their 
animals for food at the tabernacle, that the priests might see 
that no idolatrous rites were performed with the blood and 
entrails; in the land of their inheritance they could kill 
animals for food at their own homes. Tents were to be 
exchanged for houses, and laws respecting their construction 
and purification are enacted. A difficulty arose respecting 
the penalty to be inflicted on one of that “mixed” race 
which came out of Egypt with Israel. A son of an Israel- 
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itish woman and of a man of Egypt had a fray, blasphemed 
and cursed. He is kept in ward till his case could be 
inquired into; and it is at last determined, after careful 
inquiry, that he should be put to death as an Israelite must 
be who had committed the same crime (Leviticus xxiv., 10- 
23). Such changes, additions, and amendments in the laws, 
made to meet emergencies apparently unforeseen, most cer- 
tainly indicate a writer on the spot, and not a historian of 
remotely succeeding generations. 

But this book of Deuteronomy and the light which it 
throws upon the age of the Pentateuch demand a thorough 
examination, as so much misapprehension exists concerning 
both. 

Dr. Kuenen affirms that the forger of Deuteronomy in- 
tended to deceive the people, and that “men used to perpe- 
trate such fictions without any qualms of conscience” (Vol. 
II., p. 18). De Wette says: “The author of Deuteronomy 
would have us regard his, whole book as the work of Moses” 
(Parker’s De Wette, Vol. II., p. 159). Davidson says “a 
late writer represents the whole of Deuteronomy, or at least 
chapters iv., 44~xxx., as proceeding from Moses’ hand.” .. . 
“The deception was an innocent one; being merely a veil or 
form for communicating and enforcing lessons of impor- 
tance”! Indeed, all supporters of this theory admit that 
Deuteronomy is a flagrant forgery. Yet they are compelled 
to admit, also, that the writer had before him many older 
documents containing laws ancient and venerated. I pro- 
pose to show how the laws given at Sinai, forty years 
before, were amended on the east bank of the Jordan by the 
original law-giver, and thus prove by its contents that the 
address of Moses is not a “fiction” written eight centuries 
later, but a substantially correct report of a real transaction. 
In Deuteronomy xii—xxvi. we have a series of additions 
and amendments to previous laws, all based .wpon new cirewm- 
stances or defects discovered in the original enactment, none of 
them affecting the fundamental law of the nation. It would 
require more space than I can take, and more patience in 
the reader than can be assumed, to quote or refer to all the 
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changes made and the reasons for them; nor is it necessary 
for my argument to do so. A few must suffice as indicating 
the rest. I give the following as average illustrations of 
all of them: Permission is given to the people to kill 
animals at. their own homes instead of at the door of the 
tabernacle. Secretly enticing to idolatry is made a capital 
crime. Idolatrous cities are to be razed to the ground. 
Mourners are not to shave between the eyes. A dead car- 
case may be sold to an alien. The animals that may be eaten 
are named. When the distance is “too great to carry the 
tithe of corn and wine and oil and the firstlings of thy herds 
and flocks” to the place which God shall choose, “then thou 
shalt turn it into money” to use at the place chosen. Pay- 
ment of debts is not to be enforced in the Sabbatical year 
from the poor. Slaves are to be emancipated on the seventh 
year. Female slaves are to have the same rights as males; 
they are to be provided for, when bearing, by their master. 
Judges are to be appointed in all cities. Regulations are 
made respecting a king. An addition is made to a priest’s 
perquisites. A test of a false prophet is given. Minute reg- 
ulations are made respecting cities of refuge. Landmarks 
are not to be changed. Two witnesses are to be required 
for “any iniquity” as well as for “murder.” A false wit- 
ness is to be punished as the criminal, if guilty, would be. 
Regulations are given for drafting soldiers for war. Trees 
are not to be destroyed when besieging cities. The treat- 
ment of a town in case of uncertain murder is described. 
Conditions of marrying a female captive are given, etc., etc., 
etc. There are over sixty amendments and additions to the 
law as contained in Exodus — Numbers, in these chapters, 
and they are such as one having the original laws before 
him would, under the circumstances, have made; but it 
appears incredible that one having the laws of Deuteronomy 
before him could have composed those of Exodus— Numbers, 
as the theory assumes. : 

Again, the indirect quotations of the original laws and 
references to them contained in Exodus — Numbers, by the 
speaker in Deuteronomy, in connection with the amendments 
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and additions which he makes, are of such a kind as to 
compel the belief that Exodus — Numbers were in the hand 
of the speaker ; at any rate, they raise a violent presumption, 
in legal phraseology, that these books were already written, 
and their contents well known to the Deuteronomist. 

In about a dozen places the speaker in Deuteronomy 
quotes from what God “had commanded” or “said,” and 
his quotation or reference is found in the previous books. 
In some instances the quotations are verbal; in others free, 
but including a peculiar word or phrase, as not to “lift up” 
an iron tool on building an altar (Deuteronomy xxvii., 5= 
Exodus xx., 26); to drive out the Canaanites “little by 
little” (Deuteronomy vii., 22—Exodus xxiii., 30); God is a 
“jealous God” (Deuteronomy iv., 24—Exodus xx:, 5); thou 
shalt not wear a garment of “divers sorts” (Deuteronomy 
xxii., 1l—Leviticus xix., 9). Some of these words and 
phrases are used only in the passages quoted. These ~vota- 
tions are sufficient to indicate the character of the rest of 
the passages, and the reader can judge of their weight ia 
this argument. To an unbiased critic who had no theory 
to support, they alone would seem to be decisive of the - 
whole question. But lest some readers should still hesitate 
to accept this conclusion on the testimony of these passages, 
I will trespass upon the patience of others by quoting a few 
more passages which must remove the least shadow of 
doubt. In Deuteronomy i., 16-18, Moses says the “judges 
shall not respect persons in judgment, but ye shall hear the 
small as well as great, and judge righteously between every 
man and his brother....I commanded you at that time 
[‘ whilst at Horeb’] all the things which ye should do.” In 
Leviticus xix., 15, is the original law. In Deuteronomy iii., 
18, Moses says, addressing the tribes which were to settle on 
the east side of Jordan, “I commanded you at that time, 
saying, Ye shall pass over armed before your brethren,” and 
help them subdue the land first. This command is in 
Numbers xxxii., 20-23. In Deuteronomy xi., 22-25, in 
order to encourage the people to go up and take the land, 
Moses reminds them that the “ Lord hath said that he will 
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drive out all these nations from before you.” This saying 
of the Lord is in Exodus xxiii., 27-29. Deuteronomy xviii., 
2, “ The tribe of Levi... shall have no inheritance among 
their brethren; the Lord is their inheritance, as he hath said 
unto them”; and he said it in Numbers xviii. 20. In 
Deuteronomy xx., 17, Moses repeats the “command of the 
Lord” contained in Exodus xxxiv., 11, to drive out or exter- 
minate the “ Hittites and the Amorites, the Canaanites and 
the Perizzites, the Hivites and the Jebusites,”’ from the 
land. In Deuteronomy xxiv., 8, Moses directs the people 
“to take heed in the plague of leprosy to observe diligently 
and do according to all that the priests the Levites shall 
teach you; as I commanded these, so ye shall observe to do.” 
This “command” is found in Leviticus xiii., 14. 

But I must refrain from quoting further. Reasonable 
readers have rights which unreasonable ones are bound to 
respect. If these passages are not conclusive and do not 
remove the last shadow of a reasonable doubt, then the 
presence and testimony of Moses himself could not dispel it. 
The author of Deuteronomy was familiar with the preceding 
books, or historical questions are incapable of settlement. 

So evident are these references, and so numerous, that 
even Dr. Davidson admits that “it is possible that the 
successive laws may have been given by Moses, from the first 
code at Sinai till the time of his death in Moab; the legisla- 
tion being supplemented, enlarged, modified, altered, as cir- 
cumstances arose” (Vol. I., p. 75). And he also admits, 
respecting Deuteronomy, that “it is possible indeed to con- 
ceive of Moses, provided he wrote the preceding books of 
the Pentateuch, giving a survey of the historical circum- 
stances through which he had passed at the head of the 
Israelites, and modifying or abrogating such enactments as 
would be unsuitable to the people when they had obtained 
possession of the promised land” (Vol. I., p. 253). “ There 
is no doubt,” he says, “that it [Deuteronomy] is built on 
the historical facts embodied in the former parts of the Pen- 
tateuch. It alludes to them throughout. Yet it is still 
possible .. . that his [the author’s] acquaintance with them 

5 
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may have been borrowed from oral tradition.” But only 
two pages further on, Dr. Davidson says: “ These proofs 
[filling three pages] of the Deuteronomist’s acquaintance 
with the four preceding books might be multiplied, since 
almost every chapter presents some indication, however slight, 
that written documents were employed by him” (Vol. L, 
pp- 386, 387. The italics are mine). Now pass on seven 
pages further (p. 394), and we find Dr. Davidson saying, 
“The Deuteronomist found the first four books made up in 
their present form of two or more leading documents, and 
terminating with Moses’ death.” Comment on such criti- 
cism is unnecessary. Dr. Kuenen, who maintains that the 
chief portion of Exodus — Numbers was not composed till 
two centuries after Deuteronomy, must settle the matter as 
he can with Dr. Davidson, who affirms that the “four 
books,”— Genesis — Numbers,— “in their present form,” 
were in the hands of the Deuteronomist. 

Another evidence of the time and place and manner of 
writing these books and enacting these laws is found in 
Deuteronomy xxvill.—xxx. compared with Leviticus xxvi. 
At the conclusion of the above at Sinai, when the code and 
ritual had been given, Moses exhorts the people, Leviticus 
xxvi., to obedience, as they were soon to be settled in the 
promised land, by all the motives which could influence a 
patriotic and religious people. He pictures before them all 
the blessings of peace and all the luxuries of prosperity 
consequent upon obedience, and all the desolations of war 
and the horrors of famine and plague which will follow 
disobedience. It was as natural as fit that then and there 
such an earnest and ardent and admonitory address should 
be made. But the people did not enter the land as was ex- 
pected. They wandered about for thirty-eight years, till 
nearly all who heard the address had forgotten it or were 
dead. We are not surprised, therefore, to find, as the people 
were about to enter the land after their long wanderings, 
and as their great leader could not pass over with them, 
that he again addresses them at even greater length and 
with supreme earnestness. The same principles are clothed 
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in more glowing language, and are warmed with a patriot’s 
anxiety and importunity. The time, the circumstances, give 
coloring to the words spoken. Accept the historical account 
as correct, and both speeches find their place and justifica- 
tion. Deny the reliableness of the history, and either the 
one or the other of the speeches is superfluous, and its origin 
cannot be accounted for, nor the location of the one in the 
book of Leviticus justified. The internal evidence of the 
age and origin of the Pentateuch, derived from the construc- 
tion, contents, and repeated references to the other books, 
and the amendments and repeal of laws contained in them, 
and the enactment of new laws demanded by the changed 
conditions of the people, as exhibited in Deuteronomy, 
would of itself justify the belief of the Mosaic Age of these 
books. 

But there is more evidence of the same kind contained in 
the description of the condition of the people, and the enact- 
ment of new laws, and the amendment of old ones, thirty- 
seven years before, when the people were about to enter 
Canaan from Kadesh, as written in the book of Numbers to 
which we must now turn our attention. 


R. P. STEBBINS. 
(To be concluded). 


THE PESSIMISTS. 


One of the most famous hours in the history of the East is 
that when Sakyamuni, after a week of meditation under the 
sacred Bo-tree, attained the knowledge whose four sublime 
truths would deliver man from those successive existences 
which are only a change of miseries. He saw that all the 
- conditions of life were unstable, full of pain and illusion. 
The source of evil is life itself. The essence of existence is 
evil. That which produces existence is desire; and desire 
springs from our ignorance of the delusiveness of all things. 
All appearance and all substance are in truth but emptiness. 
When we know these illusions, then we shall extinguish 
desire for them, and all further belief in that self or care for 
those possessions or personal gratifications that are the root 
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of the world’s wretchedness will die away. The supreme 
science, in its four paths, rising one above another, is, then, 
a thorough liberation from the deceits by which men are 
dupes to themselves and the world. It is to learn to abolish 
in one’s self effort and thought. It is to efface pleasure, 
consciousness, memory. Thus it is that the blessed Nirvana 
commences,—an infinite quietude, a fathomless rest; at last, 
absolute non-existence, a sacred nothingness. 

Such was the course of thought by which the Prince of 
Sakya became Buddha,— the Enlightened One; such is the 
wisdom by the teaching of which he sought to save hu- 
manity. 

“ Evil, that is the essence of existence,’”—such is still the 
thought in which the pious Hindu is absorbed as he makes 
his pilgrimage to the shrines of Buddha. “ Life but illusion 
and wretchedness,” “happiness only in non-existence,” — 
here are the sacred texts which form the mental food of the 
students of the Rig-Veda and the Dhammapada, of the thou- 
sands who in China or Ceylon turn the Wheel of the Law, or 
the monks who, in their sacred hermitages, sink thought and 
sense in holy apathy. 

To the student of religion as he comes across these inter- 
pretations of existence for the first time in his researches 
into the varied forms that faith has taken, this philosophy 
seems astonishing enough. Its weird paradoxes, its heroic 
hypochondria, its holy cynicism, strike us with amazement, 
even across the vast spaces of land and sea, and the strange 
barriers of language and race that separate our Western 
Christianity from it. 

But what would the reader say if he should be told that 
the same philosophy has found prophets and disciples in our . 
Western World, has taken up its reign in the midst of the 
most cultivated and scholarly circles of European life, and is 
hailed with enthusiasm by savants and littérateurs? What 
would he say were he to be shown the Oriental Nirvana 
captivating the students of Europe’s most celebrated univer- 
sities, and to hear the most refined circles of contemporary 
German philosophy, after having swung round the whole 
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cycle of speculation and exhausted the intoxication of every 
transcendental theory, at last, nauseated with intellectual 
achievement, proclaim the illusion of all things, and accept 
with ardor the annihilation of creation as the one thing 
worth planning and working for? 

Nevertheless, such is the extraordinary phenomenon with 
which the intellect of Europe, crazy to strike out in 
some novel direction from the familiar paths, has furnished 
us. The German nation, energetic, disciplined, trained in 
science and logic, flushed with its fresh political and mili- 
tary triumphs, nevertheless, like the bird fascinated with 
the gleaming eye of the serpent, has fallen into the toils of 
this philosophy of despair, and enthroned Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann as its new leaders of thought. The doctrine born 
under the Hindu Bo-tree has not been arrested in its 
advance under the lindens of Berlin, but has gone out to 
cross the Rhine on the one side, and the Vistula on the 
other. Italy, in the person of one of her finest poets, pre- 
sents a proto-revelator of the new commandment, “ Take all 
for the worst.” France listens with interest to translations 
of the Pessimistic Gospel. England begins to exhibit also . 
her philosophers of misery, and finds no small number who 
recognize in the question, “Is life worth living?” a query 
that has too often in secret presented itself and found no 
encouraging answer. And in the Slavic race, its strange 
and sinister influence is witnessed by the reckless propa- 
ganda of the Nihilists, spreading through all ranks the bold- 
est negations, and making the Czar of all the Russias tremble 
before it; and in the monstrous sect of the Skopsi finds 
devotees, willing, by their unnatural self-mutilations, to 
reduce to practice the fundamental propositions of pessi- 
mism, that life is essentially evil and that to cure it we must 
remove the very springs from whence it renews itself. 

To the child or the thoroughly healthy natural man, not 
rendered morbid by uneasy analysis of himself and the 
world, the question, “Is life worth living?” seems absurd. 
Of course it is. The pleasures that the easy, unsophisticated 
exercise of his powers and faculties daily, hourly brings him 
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allow no room for the consideration of such a question. To 
the bulk of mankind, life is no problem, no subject for his 
criticism, but a self-evident fact, a force that it would be 
presumptuous for him to question; and he pursues, as a 
matter of course, the various paths of pleasure or duty in 
which his feet have been set. If you should force him to 
answer, he would say, 1 have been sent here by a power 
greater than myself, for ends of which I can guess but little, 
if anything, and I take it for granted that my coming into 
existence was as good a thing for me as it was inevitable. 

But this naive trust cannot last forever. When the trials, 
the sicknesses and pains come, that come to all, the sky’s 
blue is clouded over. And under the cloud, doubts and 
questionings begin to stir. As we plan how to get rid of 
the misery of life, we are led to examine its source and its 
prevalence. The cloud that covers our head seems to over- 
shadow the whole heaven; yes, to envelop land and sea, and 
wrap the universe itself in its sombre folds. The heart 
cannot keep its agony to itself, but must pour it forth, call- 
ing upon the heights and the depths to witness its wretched- 
_ hess, and lend sympathy, if not help, to its cry. In all times, 
there have been pessimists. There is a pessimism, as Caro 
has well said,* “cotemporary with humanity. In all races, 
all civilizations, powerful imaginations have been struck 
with that which was incomplete and tragic in human des- 
tiny, and they have given to that sentiment the most touch- 
ing and most pathetic expression.” The discord of man 
with his destiny, the opposition of his instincts with his 
circumstances, the irony of chance, the ups and downs of 
fortune, the scandals of history, disease, death, separations 
more trying than either, form a mighty clamor which rolls 
in melancholy reverberations through the chambers of 
poetry, biography, and religion. 

The Hellenistic temperament was naturally as sunny as 
perhaps that of any race the world has ever seen. The 
Greeks delighted in the beauty of Nature, the healthy play 


*La Maladie du Pessimisme au Dix-Neuvieme Siecle, par M. E. Caro, to whose 
acute criticism and luminous exposition I gratefully acknowledge my especial in- 
debtedness. 
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of all the powers, the joys of social life, and the bright 
adornments that art, culture, and recreation, reduced to a 
science, can lend to life. Yet we find, even in Homer, 
humanity characterized as “the most unhappy race, like 
unto whom in misery none other sighed nor suffered on the 
earth.” * Hesiod complains how “the land and the sea are 
full of evils. By day and by night there wander unbidden 
maladies bringing troubles to mortals.” From Sophocles 
resounds the despairing lament, “* Not to be born, O man,— 
this is the highest, the greatest word; but inasmuch as you 
have seen the light, the next best is to go back whence one 
came as soon as possible.” ¢ 

In Simonides, Menander, Euripides, sentiments of the 
same profound melancholy meet us. In Roman literature, 
they are still more distinct and predominating. “The best 
invention of Nature,” says Seneca, “is death.” After speak- 
ing of the sorrows of life, he remarks, “ What need to lament 
particulars! The whole of life is lamentable.” Pliny the 
Elder, after discussing the question of man’s lot, decides 
that, “If we would come to a just conclusion, we must 
declare that no mortal is happy. No joy is sufficient to out- 
weigh the smallest pain.” (Hist. Nat. VII. 41.) This 
pathetic despondence and contempt for all life’s joys was 
not confined to the philosophers of Rome. The secret sense 
of life’s burdensomeness and hollowness vented itself, even 
on the public monuments of private people, in the bitterest 
declarations. The Roman tombs bear sepulchral inscrip- 
. tions of this sort: “I was nothing. I am nothing. And 
thou who still livest, eat, drink, suffer, come. Thou who 
readest this, comrade, enjoy thy life, for after death there is 
neither pain nor laughter nor any joy.” 

Such despair, do you say, reader, is only what might be 
expected in a nation whose only gods were Bacchus, Venus, 
and Mars? Turn to Judea and read what the writers of 
the chosen people have left us, and what the sacred book 
itself contains. Listen to Job “cursing the day when he 
was born.” “Man born of woman is of few days and full of 
—””””:« ha vi, 44. Edipus Col. =—=C*C~C~C~—~—~—~—~—~—~*” 
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troubles.” Hear the Preacher’s melancholy refrain: “ What 
profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the 
sun? Therefore I hated life. Because the work that is 
wrought under the sun is grievous to me. For all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” * 

And if we descend the stream of Christian sentiment, 

whether poetical or religious, orthodox or heterodox, we 
hear outcries against Providence no less rebellious, com- 
plaints of existence no less bitter. There are currents of 
pessimism in the bosom of Christendom itself. In Chris- 
tianity (as interpreted by certain schools, both wide-spread 
and very confident that their view is the only correct one) 
there is a side of gloom, a spirit of austerity and asceticism ; 
there are even terrible and bloody doctrines that strike 
despair into sensitive and anxious souls, and incline the 
believer to a systematic depreciation and despondence as 
_to all things. The stern Calvinism of our grandfathers, 
that represented man as a fallen creature radically incapable 
of attaining by himself to any truth or good, that painted 
the world as a ruin and a vale of tears, life a mere pilgrim- 
age where we need expect only discomfort, and that kept 
before men’s eyes the horrible vision of a burning hell, 
whose punishments were to be endless, whose victims were 
already predestined, and whose black list embraced the 
great majority of men,— this pitiless mortification of all the 
natural feelings, this contempt of the flesh, and this abhor- 
rence of worldly amusements, this condemnation of every- 
thing which gives beauty, delight, or value to life,— what 
could be more entirely to the taste of the pessimist, what 
give greater impulse and more liberal contribution to the 
black stream of melancholy in which he would gladly see 
human thought engulfed? 

Is it the unfortunate influence of this misconception of 
the gospel that has caused so much of the poetry of Chris- 
tendom to be written in the minor key? In the weak sigh- 
ings of a Montgomery or a Mrs. Hemans, perhaps of a 


*Ecclesiastes i., 3; é., 18, et passim. 
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Chateaubriand, the cause may be no more than this. But 
when we listen to the bitterer strains of a Shelley,— 


“ What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright,”— 


then we must trace it to a source closer and more personal. 
Our modern singers are content with no feeble echo of 
ancient jeremiads; no resinging of Jewish or classic dirges ; 
no exposure of the emptiness of special pleasures or single 
hours. The whole of life, the very essence of existence, is 
the subject of their scorn. 


“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be.” * 


And no less sweeping in his despair than the English 
poet is the French. Take one of those meditations of 
Lamartine whose melancholy music is like the sighing of 
the autumn wind through measureless pine barrens: “ What 
crime have we committed to deserve to be forced into 
existence? Has the insensible nothingness demanded birth? 
Or has it accepted it as a hard necessity? Are we, O 
Chance, the work of thy caprices? Or rather, cruel God, 
were ouf sufferings needed for thy felicity?” 

Nevertheless, these laments, however long and black a 
catalogue of them research may succeed in making from the 
materials supplied by classic and Christian literature, are, 
in truth, but exceptional. The source of these mournful 
thoughts, but slightly diffused after all among the ancients, 
was always found, as the Italian celebrator ¢ of them himself 
admits, “in the particular or accidental misfortune of the 
writer or the personage put on the scene, imaginary or 
real.” In the ancient races and civilizations, the funda- 
mental belief is that man was born to be happy, and that 
when he did not succeed in being so, it was due to some 
jealous divinity or vengeance of the gods. The dominating 


*Byron. + Leopardi. 
6 
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idea which ruled the Jewish, Greek, and Roman thought 
was the taste for life and pleasure, and the faith in terres- 
trial happiness, which they pursued with obstinacy. It 
seemed to them, when they suffered, that they had been 
dispossessed of their rights. The Hebrew, as we know, 
attached an earthly sense to the benedictions of the Lord. 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“ Better a living dog than a dead lion.” Happiness for him 
meant full granaries and bursting wine-presses and a quiver 
full of children. All the reproofs of the prophets and the 
chastenings of his most unhappy national lot were insuffi- 
cient to lift him up to a higher order of ideas. The Greek 
mind sought the satisfaction of its need of happiness in the 
delights of art and knowledge, and in the varied esthetic 
gratifications of life. The Roman Commonwealth introduced 
a new element. It enlarged individual self-love into na- 
tional self-love. To forward the progress of the republic 
toward the universal dominion that was its lofty ambition, 
the citizen must sacrifice his individual welfare, and find its 
reward in the reflected glory of the grand triumphs of 
Rome. 

But all these ends of desire, these arenas of happiness, 
were temporal, confined to the narrow circle of earth, sub- 
ject to the disappointments of earthly mutation and failure. 
As, in the later days of Rome, it became only too evident 
how the grand idol of imperial rule to which such costly 
personal sacrifices had been made was tottering to its fall, 
the glowing faith of the ancients in the possibility of realiz- 
ing here below the great sum of happiness began to dissolve 
with alarming rapidity. The poet’s lute could only give forth 
elegies, and in the frequency of suicide and the infrequency 
of marriage, the rulers were at a loss what to do to keep the 
Roman blood from altogether running out. The new life 
came from quarters that had been looked on only in dread,— 
from the fresh, uncorrupted blood of the barbarian invaders 
and the quickening hopes of the Christian “ superstition.” 
Humanity felt again the impulse of its pristine instincts, the 
delights that the Creator has bound up with the natural 
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exercise of a healthy body and unexhausted faculties; and, 
especially, its horizon was widened beyond the rim of earth, 
and when all prospect of joy here below was cut off by 
envious fortune, consolation was always present in the 
ardent faith of sure rewards in heaven to every true 
believer. The light affliction, which was but for a moment, 
was to work a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

In the classic and in the Christian world of thought, 
there was little resembling our modern pessimism. The 
complaints of existence, the rebellious cries against the 
Author of creation, which they have at times given forth, 
however profound and passionate their accent, are yet, as 
Caro says, almost always due to individual accidents. They 
express the melancholy of a temperament, the grave tinge of 
a thinker’s reflections, the “bouleversement” of a soul under 
some blow of despair; they do not express, properly speak- 
ing, a systematic conception of life,—any sober, thorough- 
going theory of the evil of existence. 

This philosophic pessimism is found in ancient times only 
in the extreme East; in modern times, only in the meta- 
physical vagaries into which our ennuied nineteenth-century 
thought has thrown itself to satisfy its thirst for novelties. 
In the sultry, oppressive atmosphere of India, it was evi- 
dently a native growth. The enervating climate, the rigid 
social divisions, the stern and repressive despotism, combined 
to throw the mind into that deep melancholy in which such 
a view of life would spontaneously arise and spread. 

In European thought, it is as evidently an exotic, an 
Oriental importation. As our fashionable society to-day has 
gone quite crazy over the rugs and jugs and lacquer and 
bric-’-brac of the East, and a modern drawing-room must 
have everything “@ la Japan,” so the European intellect has 
fallen down on its knees before the ancient philosophy of 
India. Young privat-docenten pose as the Buddhas of the 
West, and a race eager, like the ancient Athenians, to hear 
or tell some new thing, welcome with applause the Gospel 
of Pessimism. 
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Von Hartmann takes pleasure in finding premonitions of 
his philosophy in Fichte, Kant, and Schelling. Did not 
Fichte declare the real world to be “the worst of all possible 
worlds”? Did not Kant say, “It is necessary to be blind 
about the worth of life, to endure to prolong it beyond its 
natural duration. That would be to wish to continue a play 
where one is constantly the victim of suffering alone”? And 
did not Schelling, in his turn, express himself after this 
manner ?— “It is assuredly a path of sorrows which every 
being drags himself over as he traverses life. ... Misery is 
something general and necessary in all life. ... All misery 
has its exclusive source in the single fact of existence. The 
restlessness of will and desire which fatigues every creature 
with its incessant solicitations is in itself unhappiness.” * 

It is very likely that such precedents and analogies — it 
would not be strange if sentences even more striking in 
their gloom and general contempt of life —may be discovered 
in the works of the great philosophers of the last century. 
Their doctrines had a melancholy side, some pessimistic 
tendencies perhaps, that may have given suggestion to and 
may now afford some philosophic authority to pessimism. 
Cousin long ago said of the path of metaphysical specu- 
lation opened by Kant, that it must find its logical issue in 
nihilism. 

Nevertheless, closer examination, it seems to me, will show 
that these parallels are on the surface; that they are merely 
detached expressions of temporary discouragement, rather 
than the serious propositions of a fundamental philosophy, a 
fixed and sober estimate of existence. Kant-and the great 
thinkers who succeeded him are indeed unanimous in their 
severe estimate of life, looked at on its lower sides and in the 
phenomena perceptible to sense. Nevertheless, the general 
tenor of their doctrines is an optimistic solution of the prob- 
lem of existence. The ultimate reason of things, according 
not only to the philosopher of Kénigsberg, but to Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, is to be found outside of the miseries of 


* Quoted by Hartmann, Philosophie des Unbewussten. Nolen’s Translation. Vol. 
IL. p. 354. 
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the phenomenal world, in a moral order, an intellectual evo- 
lution, a spiritual perfection, a progressive unfolding and 
realization of the divine idea which is, after all, the only 
interest of the sovereign legislator and the only explanation 
of Nature itself. This steady but never-defeated process of 
the worlds through the changing drama of facts toward a 
divine end is as radically antagonistic to pessimism a8 the 
optimism of Leibnitz himself. 


I— The Prophet of Pessimism,— Schopenhauer.* 


For precedents which may be justly cited, for the true 
parentage of the modern European pessimism, we must look 
rather to the Oriental world. Schopenhauer, the father of 
the school in Germany, the prophet of hypochondria, who 
elevated it for the first time into a religion and a system, 
was glad to own what he owed to the influence of Oriental 
thought. “I have been fortunate enough,” he said once, 
“to be initiated into the Vedas, access to which was opened 
to me by the Upanishads,—a great enlargement of my 
mental vision. For I believe that this age is destined to 
receive from Sanscrit literature as strong an impulse as the 
sixteenth century owed to the revival of the Greek.” His 
note-books show that he was an enthusiastic student of the 
Eastern wisdom. In the Brahmanic and Buddhistic specu- 
lations, he found thoughts congenial to his own. The only 
creature for whose loss he ever shed tears,—his beloved 
poodle,— he named Atma, the Hindu term meaning “soul of 
the world.” Foucher de Careil, who had occasion to visit 
Schopenhauer, relates that he had imported at great expense 
an image of Buddha, and exhibited it to his visitors with 
mischievous pride, and expressed his impatience with the 
Christian missionaries who undertook to convert their elders 
in religion. 

Personally, Schopenhauer, as he has been portrayed to us 
with admiring faithfulness by his German Boswells, Frauen- 
stiidt and Gwinner, is one of the strongest figures of modern 


«Arthur Schopenhauer, his Life and Philosophy. By Helen Zimmern. La Méta- 
physique en Europe depuis Hegel, par Paul Janet: La Maladie du Pessimisme. E. 
Caro. 
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times. Born at Dantzig in 1788, he had for his father a 
wealthy merchant of energy and impetuosity. His mother 
was a celebrated novelist of the day, of beauty and wit and 
culture. In his childhood and youth, he travelled through 
almost every country of Europe, and became familiar espe- 
cially with the French and English tongues, and the rich 
literatures to which they gave him the key. His father, for 
whom he had great respect and filial affection, died young, 
and he was left with his mother, who neither then nor after- 
wards took pleasure in his company. The two were always 
disagreeable to each other. Arthur complained that his 
mother did not love him, nor had shown respect to his 
father’s memory, but thought only of society ; and she found 
quite intolerable his manners, his opinions, and his habits. 
“It is necessary for my happiness,” the mother writes to her 
son, “that I should know you to be happy, but not to be a 
witness to it. I have Always said it would be too difficult to 
live with you.... Your bad humor, your complaints about 
things that are inevitable, your obscure thoughts, your 
bizarre judgments which you put forth as oracles, without 
letting one make any objection, destroy the serenity of 
my disposition without enabling me to do anything to help 
you. Your morbid disputatiousness, your lamentations over 
the stupidity of the world and human misery, break my sleep 
and give me bad dreams.” 

There seems not to have been any grave fault on either 
side,— simply a radical incompatibility of disposition. She 
was of a nervous, fastidious disposition, a woman of letters 
and the world, fond of admiration, and eager for success in 
the salon, by grouping about her, @ la Madame de Stiiel, a 
circle of whose brilliant and perhaps not infrequently pre- 
tentious conversation she would be the centre and oracle. 
Her son was an uncomfortable cynic, always throwing 
stones at her rhetorical windows and fashionable shams, a 
bear in his manners, regardless of the social convenances 
even when he happened to think of them, and a freethinker 
who took liberties both of thought and speech which struck 
the average mind with horror. 
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So the mother and son separated. The mother fluttered 
her gay wings among the literary butterflies of Weimar. 
The son took up the paternal business at Hamburg, but, 
soon finding this uncongenial, decided on a university career. 
He studied at Gotha, Gittingen, and Berlin. 

But he was too wild a colt to draw in the regular traces ; 
too self-sufficient to make a docile pupil. His note-books at 
this time overrun with expressions of ridicule and contempt 
for the erudite professors whose transcendental speculations 
seemed to him only metaphysical jargon and pedantic dog- 
matism. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel he called “the three 
sophists, the three charlatans.” After taking notes of one 
of Fichte’s lectures, he relieves his feelings by writing down 
how “he would like to put a pistol to the lecturer’s throat 
and force him to confess whether he really thought there 
was anything intelligible in his paradoxes, or he had mis- 
taken his students for a set of imbeciles.” Of Schelling he 
writes that his distinctive doctrines are “ baseless dreams,” 
and he calls the type of Nature-philosophers which he repre- 
sented “a special class of fools.” The great Hegel escaped 
as little his biting sarcasm. The Hegelian phiiosophy he 
declared contained three-quarters nonsense and one-quarter 
of corrupted thought, and he characterized it as “that 
abracadabra, that wishy-washy mixture of words, which, in 
their monstrous alliance, imposing on the reason the task of 
thinking unthinkable thoughts, paralyze the understanding.” 
The one thing clear, he declared, in it, was Hegel’s intention 
to gain the favor of the princes by his servility and his 
orthodoxy. 

Here we see two main elements of his character which 
grew more and more prominent as he advanced in life; viz., 
his brutal bluntness of expression, and that colossal conceit 
that could allow him to look on even the greatest of his 
fellows with nothing but contempt. As he did not believe 
in the advantage of efforts at the balancing of character by 
the self-control of the too preponderant qualities, but held 
that a man of force better let his temperament and genius 
have free play to run their course, and boldly follow where 
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they lead,—his vanity, arrogance, and moroseness grew 
rankly. Modesty he held to be a vulgar trait. He did not 
conceal his own estimation of himself as “the Lavater of 
philosophy,” nor his dislike for the society of his fellows. 
He would not allow it to be said that he was a misanthrope, 
however. “It is not that I hate men,” he used to explain, 
“it is only that I despise them.” He thoroughty believed, 
and did not hesitate-to live according to the belief, that the 
world was peopled, almost without exception, with knaves 
and fools, with whom he better have as little to do as possi- 
ble, seeking out only a few to honor and value, and making 
it his mission to enlighten the darkness of the Philistine 
mind. Thus despising and distrusting his fellows, he was 
suspicious and irritable. He would never trust himself 
under the razor of a barber, and he fled from the mere men- 
tion of an infectious disease. He carried his own drinking- 
cup with him if he dined in a public hotel, and his money 
accounts were written in English, Greek, or Latin for fear 
some one might read them. He hid his bonds among old 
letters, and labelled his coupons “arcana medica” to avert 
the suspicions of thieves. Proud as he was to have out- 
grown the dreams of Christianity and the fear of God, he 
fell a victim (in accordance with that strange retribution 
whose irony is so often exhibited in history) to credulities 
and superstitions beside which no marvel that he rejected 
would not have been most reasonable. He believed in 
reappearances, in second-sight, in turning tables and spirit- 
rappings, and gave all this a place in his philosophy: 
Despising the judgment of the people, and especially the 
narrow literary circles of the universities as he did, it would 
be supposed that he would not expect among them apprecia- 
tion of his philosophy. On the contrary, nothing in his life- 
experience seems to have cut him to the quick and con- 
tributed to still further sour him to the world more than the 
manner (entirely natural at that epoch, and to have been 
foreseen by one really possessing the mental discernment 
which Schopenhauer laid claim to) in which his system of 
philosophy was received by the German nation. 
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His first work was Die Vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom 
Zureichenden Grunde (The Fourfold Root of the Doctrine of 
Adequate Cause). When he presented a copy of it to his 
mother, she sneeringly said: “The fourfold root! Oh! I 
suppose that is a book for apothecaries.” “It will be read,” 
haughtily replied the son, “when even the lumber-room will 
not contain a copy of your works.” “The whole edition of 
yours will still be on hand,” retorted the mother; a proph- 
ecy which did not fail of fulfilment. The greater portion 
of the first edition became waste paper. Even his Opus 
Mazximum,— Die Welt als Wille wnd Vorstellung (The World 
as Will and Representation ),—was but coldly received by the 
public. Written in a most brilliant style, full of striking 
thoughts and illustrations, containing in fact the full thought 
of his system,.of which all his subsequent writings were but 
further elaborations and commentaries,— the most original 
philosophic work, in fact, of the decade,— nevertheless it had 
but few readers, and for a quarter of a century failed to 
secure more than slight attention. 

What, then, are the essential ideas of Schopenhauer’s 
famous system? Philosophically, its fundamental concep- 
tion is the reduction of the whole universe to a single sub- 
stance or one reality, and the identifying that with the will- 
force or stream of impulse which flows through our volitions 
and instincts. The essence of the self is its will-force, and 
as the idea of action is inseparable from will, the existence 
of the outward world is sufficiently explained by regarding 
it as the result of the craving of the Eternal Will, the sub- 
stratum Of all existence, to exhibit itself in an external form. 
The phenomenal universe is the Infinite Will constantly 
rushing into life and painting itself on the screen of time 
and space. 

As far as this goes, other thinkers have said substantially 
the same things. What distinguishes Schopenhauer is his 
elimination from this Omnipotent, Universal Will of that 
which is usually considered an essential element of it,— its 
Intelligence. Will is a principle as separate from intelli- 
gence as it is preéminent to it. Intelligence is only a sec- 

7 
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ondary and subsequent attribute, the result and function of 
the nervous organism which the primal will fashions. The 
basis of all consciousness is desire. Instinct and impulse 
begin before, and last after, the extinction of consciousness, 
and’ continue while it sinks in sleep. The sovereign and 
essential thing in us is, then, to be found in our blind 
impulses. Our reason is only the servant. 

What, now, is it that calls this Will into action? It is 
always some want. The activity of will is a blind response 
to some need. Will, therefore, presupposes some sense of 
destitution, some pain or trouble at its source. With the 
beginning of sensibility, suffering begins. But it is at first 
but dimly felt. It is only in the conscious man that it is 
discovered that the essence of will is effort, and all effort is 
pain. As far as the need felt is not satisfied, it results in 
pain. Exertion itself is fatigue. And when need is satis- 
fied, that satisfaction is as illusory as it is fleeting. Then 
results a new need and a new grief. All pleasure is there- 
fore negative,—the transient flash that vanishes with its 
victory over the opposing pain, in contrast with which alone 
it seemed to have real existence. The only positive exis- 
tence — the thing that endures—is the ever-desiring, perpet- 
ually-unsatisfied will. Life is a pendulum vibrating between 
want and effort, swinging from the pain of need through 
the pain of struggle to the pain of satiation. And the more 
intelligence increases, the more man is sure to suffer, the 
more he is sensible to pain. That which man calls, by the 
most significant folly, progress, is only the more intimate 
and more penetrating consciousness of his misery. The 
world, in fact, is the worst possible world. Not that a 
worse world might not be conceived. But one worse than 
this would be too bad to keep itself in existence. Ours is 
the worst universe that can maintain itself without falling 
into chaos by a too extreme badness and internal discord. 
_ The one worthy aim of life is to cease from living as much 
as possible. The will to live, which is the source of all 
misery, must negate itself by self-denials, renunciation of all 
will, aversion to the world, the extinction of all desire. The 
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ideal of happiness and perfection is, as with Buddha, the 
cancelling of the individual will in the nothingness of 
eternity ; “not a nothing which is altogether nothing,” he 
explains, but the nothing which is “no will, no theoretic 
representation, no world,” if any one can guess what that 
may be. 

One of the greatest crimes, then, in his system, is the 
indulgence of the amatory passion, and it does not fail to 
receive his severest denunciation and withering sarcasm. 
He delights in portraying its follies, its illusions, the crimes 
and miseries it causes in society, the discords and jealousies 
and sighings in domestic circles. A pair of lovers or wedded 
spouses are a’pair of criminals who know they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. “See those two lovers who seek 
each other with such ardent looks! Why are they so mys- 
terious, so shame-faced? It is because they are traitors who 
in the darkness plot to perpetuate pain in the world. With- 
out them, it would come to a natural end. Love is a great 
crime, since, in transmitting life, it immortalizes suffering.” 

Surely, paradox could hardly go farther. Schopenhauer’s 
rule in writing would almost seem to have been to unite in 
his system the antitheses of every truth accepted by reasona- 
ble men. His philosophy hardly seems to deserve a serious 
answer. To carry out any one of its premises is enough to 
bring it to a reductio ad absurdum. Is this indeed the worst 
possible of worlds? Then, as has been wittily said, Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, being the most correct mental representa- 
tion of this worst possible world, must be the worst possible 
philosophy. 

If Herr Schopenhauer really believed that the only happi- 
ness and duty of life was to attain to nothingness, why 
didn’t he take the short and sure road there by boldly blow- 
ing out his brains or administering to himself a dose of 
poison? In point of fact, we find our apostle of Nirvana 
running away from Berlin in a panic when he heard that the 
cholera had broken out, brandishing his pistols in craven 
fear at imaginary burglars whenever he heard a mouse 
scratching in the night, and taking the most excellent care 
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of his body and his material comfort at the Hotel D’Angle- 
terre through a long life. . 

But Schopenhauer, I suppose, would say that it did not 
interfere with the truth of his theory that he had not the 
courage to live up to it. That was only another of the 
bitter miseries of existence. He once regretfully expressed 
to his friend Gwinner his doubt of being able himself to 
attain Nirvana, and perhaps fancied that on leaving this 
world his soul would-have to transmigrate through some 
still more wretched kind of existence. He would demand 
that his theory be judged by its own merits. Let us look at 
it in this light. 

The whole of Schopenhauer’s pessimism rests on the 
assumption that the need or desire from which will arises 
and the effort to which it proceeds — these main elements of 
active, conscious life — always involve pain. “All life isa 
vibration from desire to exertion and back again.” Granted ; 
but why should effort be necessarily pain, or desire involve 
grief? If the essence of our being is to will, then is it not 
likely that thé realization of this fundamental law will give 
pleasure, not suffering? In point of fact, do we not find this 
to be the case? The exercise of the will, the effort of limb 
or sense or brain, is always, in the healthy man and when 
not carried to excess, the surest source of pleasure. 

In what else does happiness find its beginning than in the 
hopes that desire awakens, and in the endeavor after the 
fulfilment of those hopes in which all our faculties find a 
field for the full play of their powers? To see a work 
growing under one’s hand or under one’s thought, whether 
it be a house, a statue, a garden, a book, is a pleasure that 
pays back to us far more than all it costs. So far from 
misery flowing from will, it is the very nature of will to 
lessen the pains of the world, to increase its pleasures, both 
by the comforts it wins, the obstacles and thorns it removes, 
and even by the very consciousness of power that is devel- 
oped in its use. See how the little child delights to push 
and pull everything about it, and stretch its limbs and try 
its infant muscle, finding in this recognition of an inward 
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power awakened by contact with outward obstacles its first 
pleasurable consciousness. And as we advance in life, it is 
in the same sense of concentrated and well-directed effort, 
vivifying our consciousness of life, manifesting our inward 
faculties, developing in the struggle the full consciousness 
of our personality, and fulfilling those useful ends for which 
* we were thus endowed, that is found the purest joy of life. 
To exist, as Hamilton has well said, is to energize. But to 
have no needs, no occasion or opportunity of exertion,— this 
is the surest condition of ennui and the most intolerable self- 
dissatisfaction. To escape it we must invent some object of 
toil, and by self-determined exertion of our powers save them- 
from the corruption of stagnant life. The only exertion 
that is painful is the excessive effort, the unavailing expen- 
diture of our energies in hopeless tasks. But the pain, the 
grief, does not flow in such cases from the fact that it is will 
that is summoned to exertion, but only from the fact that it 
is too weak or undisciplined. 

That “happiness is merely negative, and pain alone posi- 
tive existence,” is not attested by the facts of life. It is 
easy to enumerate pleasures enough which are much more 
than a mere release from suffering. The pleasures of taste, 
of love, the delights of art and science, as Caro * has well 
pointed out, are enjoyments which have no need to be pre- 
ceded by any pain nor state of insensibility, in order to 
give to them by contrast the illusion of positive pleasure. 
Hartmann himself has admitted that the fundamental char- 
acteristics that his master has assigned to pleasure and pain 
are not well founded. 

There is more weight in Schopenhauer’s charge that as 
life becomes more developed and elevated in the various 
animal grades, in the same measure is the increase in the 
capacity of suffering. The natural history of pain begins 
with the development of sensitive life. Painful sensibility 
grows as we pass from infusoria to insects, and insects to 
mammalia, and mammalia to man. The man of mediocrity 
suffers less than the genius, the oyster than the man ;- and 





* La Maladie du Pessimisme. 
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the hours in life when we suffer least, and therefore are 
most happy, are those when we descend into profound and 
dreamless sleep. To the attainment of such a state ought 
we not to look as the ideal of bliss? 

It is trne, indeed, that suffering increases with sensibility, 
intelligence, elevation in the psychical scale. But is this the 
whole story? Does this prove the higher life on the whole © 
the more unhappy? On the contrary, is it not equally true, 
that our pleasures also become more numerous, vivid, and 
enduring, just as our nature is developed? Intelligence 
enlarges life in every sense. A new order of delights, quite 
closed to the inferior animal, is open to man; ideal delights 
and intellectual_refreshment,— the refinements of taste, the 
delicacies of esthetic discernment, the tender food of mem- 
ory, the inspirations of moral purpose and spiritual commun- 
ion. Here are delights that far more than make up for all 
the pains attendant on them; and as for him who, looking in 
contempt on the wondrous endowments of humanity, thinks 
it much preferable to be a clam or an onion, or to sink into 


non-existence,— such a mind must be held either pitiably 
debased or radically unstrung. There is nothing truly 


philosophic or even rational in a theory which would lead to 
such a conclusion. 


IT— The Poet of Pessimism,— Leopardi.* 


In the year 1818, Schopenhauer, after having sent to his 
publisher his manuscript of the World considered as Will 
and as Representation, set out for Italy, impatient of the 
celebrity which he would have to wait more than twenty 
years to attain. It was in the very same year that a young 
Italian poet, confined in the wearisome little city of Recanati, 
which served only to confine his imagination without afford- 
ing him sympathy or congenial society, passed through the 
bitter mental revolution that transferred him from-the pale 
of Christian faith to the gloomy wastes of the philosophy of 
despair. We may feel pretty certain that the two young 


* Giacomo Leopurdi, Sa vie et ses wuvres. Par M. Boucher Le Clercq. La 
Maladie du Pessimisme. E. Caro. Pessimism: A History and a Criticism. James 
Sully. London. 
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men, both equally obscure, never met, and even may rest in 
the conviction that Caro expresses, that Leopardi never read 
Schopenhauer’s -book, which did not become diffused till 
much later, even in Germany, and that Schopenhauer knew 
only very late, if he knew at all, the pessimism of a writer 
whom Niebuhr had revealed to his compatriots as a Hellen- 
ist, and who in France was only scarcely appreciated, even 
then, as a patriot poet. 

Count Giacomo Leopardi from his childhood up was sickly, 
and walked all through his life under the perpetual shadow 
of death. Physical afflictions chafed his pride, his poverty 
was a daily thorn in his flesh, and the ennui of his monoto- 
nous existence intensified still more that nervous sensibility 
which made the least troubles intolerable to him. Add to all 
this the bitterness of disappointed ambition, the wretched con- 
dition of his native land at this time, and the still more bitter 
deceptions of a heart eager for love, and which could grasp 
only the phantom of it. It is not strange that the voice that 
issued from such a life should be full of tears and rebellion, 
—a cry of intensest melancholy and despair. But were it 
thus simply a morbid analysis of his individual griefs or 
poetic exhibition of his heart-sorrows to the sympathizing 
public, there would be no reason to dwell on him here. 
These personal confessions, these sentimental wailings of 
wounded vanity, these over-refined and egotistic broodings 
over the woes of the poet, are common enough. In Novalis, 
in Lamartine, in Alfred. de Musset, in Maurice de Guerin, 
we find as sad strains, as dark views of man and the world, as 
any pessimist could wish. But none of these would properly 
be judged pessimists. They represent only occasional moods, 
or, at best, personal experiences. They aim at consoling 
their misery by the tender sentiments which they may awake 
in their readers. Their misery is the mark of their excep- 
tional nature. But with the true pessimist, as Caro points 
out, misery is held to be no privilege of any elevated char- 
acter: it is the law of all. There is no aristocracy of wretch- 
edness: it is the impartial and democratic lot of humanity. 

Now, it was ‘the distinction of Leopardi that he proudly 
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rejected the sympathetic alms which is the chief thing sigh- 
ing singers of to-day seem to care for. “It is only,” he 
writes to a friend, “through the cowardliness of men, who 
need to be persuaded of the value of existence, that they 
have wished to consider my philosophic opinions as the 
result of my particular sufferings, and that they obstinately 
attribute to my material circumstances what ought to be 
‘ ascribed to my understanding alone. Before dying I wish 
to protest against this invention of feebleness and vulgarity, 
and pray my readers to attend to destroying the force of my 
observations and reasonings rather than lay the blame on my 
maladies.” 

Leopardi aimed thus to take a philosophic view of the 
worth of life; not simply to paint the whole universe with 
the gloom of his personal experience. From a merciless dis- 
section of the world’s shams and follies he worked out a 
theory of infelicitd, as he called it, which is diffused through 
all his poetry and concentrated in his moral works. 

Leopardi’s thought takes on the most varied and often 
bizarre forms to emphasize and impress itself; monologue 
and dialogue, ode and romance, lyric and essay. But there 
is one refrain running through all,— the illusion of life; all 
hopes are hollow, all attainment failure, all existence worth- 
less. His personal wretchedness is no accident: it is the 
necessary, truthful manifestation of the absolute evil that 
reigns throughout the universe. The law of suffering which 
it experiences in itself, it extends to all humanity, and from 
humanity to Nature, and from Nature to its principle, if it 
have one, and if it arrives at knowledge of itself. Starting 
with an ardent faith, he soon cast it behind him; he tore 
sternly from his heart every shred of the old superstition. 
Nature and destiny became his only gods. To them he puts 
desperately the old questions, “ What is man? Whence and 
whither his course? Why was he put here?” But silence 
is the only answer he'can extort. He has traversed the first 
stage of illusion and learned the baselessness of man’s trust 
in the invisible. Has present life anything worth living for? 
He loves his country passionately; but he’ is hopeless of 
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accomplishing anything for it. Dante did well to prefer 
hell to earth. “Hell!” he exclaims. “ What region is not 
preferable to ours?” As for glory, “ what is a great man? A 
name which soon will no longer represent anything. The 
most mediocre mathematician of our day knows more than 
Galileo and Newton.” Beauty is a chimera, the shadow of 
nothing. Love is twin-born with death; its rise fills the 
heart with languor and strange longing for the end. 

The pleasures of the present world thus deceitful as those 
of the heavenly, where shall man turn for consolation? 
Chased from refuge to refuge, from religion to patriotism, 
glory, love, may not comfort still be found in the happiness 
of future generations, in the grand idea of the development 
of the race,—that object which deserves all man’s labor, in 
view of which no effort may be counted lost, and which 
relieves the misery of the present generation by the unknown 
felicity in which our descendants will rejoice? Alas! the 
future will be more miserable than the present. Progress 
comes only by enlightenment, and enlightenment but opens 
men’s eyes more clearly to their wretchedness. This gift of 
thought and consciousness in which men rejoice is only the 
badge of our inferiority,— to know without being able to do! 
“A thousand times better,” Leopardi exclaims, “be blind 
like the brute or the plant. A grave mistake to teach that 
man’s perfection comes by knowledge of the truth. Rather 
let us foster those opinions which we know are false. Truth 
once entered into the world does its work, and all illusions 
fall before it. This is progress,— nothing but this!” “At 
other times,” he sings, “I have envied fools and sots and 
those who have a great opinion of themselves, and I would 
willingly have changed with any one of them. To-day I 
envy neither the fools nor the wise, neither the great nor 
the little, neither the powerful nor the weak: I envy the 
dead, and it is with the dead alone that I would change.” 
Such is the burden of the Dialogues, Eleandro and Timandro, 
the Gnome and the Goblin, Tristan and his Friend. 

Thus everywhere Leopardi finds evil; he passes through 
every stage of life’s illusion, and finds misery beneath each 
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. 
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veil. When will unhappiness end?- Only when all ends. 
The worst moments are still those when we think we have 
had pleasure.. No single existence is worth more, none ever 
will be worth more, than nothingness. The proof is, that 
nobody would choose to live over his life, with all his pains 
and pleasures. What impenetrable gloom in this last word 
upon life and destiny, the epitaph upon himself with which 
he closes his contemplation of the world ! — 


‘* Rest now for evermore. Long time enough 
Hast thou, heart, beat and bruised thyself. There’s naught 
Exists that’s worth a quiver of the pulse,— 
Not the whole earth deserves a single sigh. 
Bitterest ennui is our being, and mud 
And mire the stuff of all the world,— 
Naught else. Oh, rest thee, then. Let this despair 
Thy last be found. No gift has fate for us 
But death. And Nature, gloomy power 
That basely plagues us, ruling us in might, 
The boundless Nothingness of All,— 
On her, what look shalt thou bestow but scorn?” 


In two points only, according to Caro, does the pessimism 
of Leopardi differ from that of Schopenhauer, and he does 
not hesitate to say that the poet is the more philosophical of 
the two, because he rests in a certain degree on reason. 
These two points are the principle of evil and its remedy. 
Of the metaphysical principle of evil, Leopardi knows noth- 
ing, and he does not wish to know anything. Evil is to 
him a very self-evident and unavoidable fact. Those who 
have pretended to deduce the necessity of evil from some 
principle of evil — either from the will, as Schopenhauer, or 
from the unconscious, as Hartmann — have resulted in the- 
ories entirely arbitrary, when they have not been unintel- 
ligible. 

Leopardi is satisfied with observing the law of suffering 
without speculating whence or how it is derived. And asa 
consequence of this, he is saved from the folly of prescribing 
imaginary remedies, like his German confréres, who aspire 
to combat the evil of existence by essaying to persuade the 
will, which now produces and sustains existence, to renounce 
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itself and turn against existence and bury itself in the abyss 
of nothingness. The only remedy which Leopardi has for 
the universal suffering is a stoical contempt. ‘ Our life, what 
is it good for? Only to despise it.” * 

Overdrawn and morbid as is this cynicism, we feel that it 
was honest. There was no sham about Leopardi’s mis- 
anthropism. He never excites in us, as Schopenhauer so 
often does, a suspicion that his pessimism is half for effect,— 
a speculation to dazzle the eyes and tickle the intellectual 
palate, but not a diet that he would practically ever subsist 
on himself; and that the world would not be contemned as 
so very sour if only he had had, or could have, its big and 
luscious grapes (that his mouth is secretly watering for) 
between his teeth. Leopardi lived, suffered, and died in 
strict conformity with his philosophy. Schopenhauer is a 
figure which excites now our astonishment, now our laugh- 
ter, and now our contempt. Leopardi is one for whom we 
can feel only profoundest pity. Emphatically as he dis- 
avowed it, it is plain that his philosophy was simply the 
result of his exceptionally unfortunate lot in life. It was an 
intellectual hypochondria, a mental malady. For its morose 
and acrid expression, the black cloud which it spread from 
his diseased brain over the whole landscape of life, it would 
be unfair to hold him responsible. But as little reasonable 
would it be to dignify such a fit of the blues with the rank 
of philosophy proper, or to honor it by argumentative refu- 
tation. 

No view of life that blots out every star of hope or joy 
from the firmament can flow from a sound body, or com- 
mend itself to a healthy mind. No conception of existence 
that is incorrigibly despairing can be true. No matter what 
syllogisms it may muster, what logical or philosophical form 
it may take, it is nothing of this sort that originated or 
sustains it. It is simply a broken heart, a disorder of the 
nerves, or a disease of the brain. And no logical refutation 
will stir the poor sufferer an inch. It is physic that is 
needed, not arguments. Recreation, not study. Cheerful 


*A un vincitore nel pallone. 
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society and mental exhilaration, not solitary meditation or 
seeking of Nirvana. When the disease is not too far ad- 
vanced, these simple remedies will often change magically a 
man’s whole tone of thought. John Stuart Mill has re- 
corded what a change in his whole spirit a trifling incident 
appealing to his emotions, and 4 little poetry and natural 
scenery, exerted upon him at a crisis in his life when he was 
drifting fast towards that abyss in which Leopardi and 
Schopenhauer lay for so many years. But when the dis- 
ease has taken too deep and wide a hold of the man, then, 
indeed, the only remedy, as Leopardi cries, is death. Not 
the death that ends all existence, for that would be but the 
climax of the disease’s fatal power, but the death that the 
Christian believer looks forward to,— that which, by recloth- 
ing the spirit with a new and more glorious body, free from 
the weaknesses of this, shall permit the soul to manifest its 
energy unimpeded, and to unfold in full blossom all those 
intellectual and spiritual buds that hard fortune here has 
so contorted or blasted,—a death whose joyful anticipation 
can cast back a transfiguring glow even over the darkness of 
the most wretched present life. JAMES T. Bixby. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LATEST WORK. 


All the writings of George Eliot deserve careful study, for 
not one of them is the mere production of one idle hour 
designed to wile away another. Though professedly works 
of fiction, they have all a clearly-marked object. The Jm- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such* is a book of a different 
nature from its predecessors. However prominently moral 
purposes may have appeared in these, their vehicle has been 
a story, more or less artistically finished. From George 
Eliot’s present work this charm 1s absent, and many who 
found Middlemarch, and still more so Daniel Deronda, hard 
reading, will not get beyond the first dozen pages of Theo- 
phrastus. The book is composed of eighteen chapters, de- 
voted to the analysis of the foibles of certain acquaintances 
"_® Kdition referred to published by Harper & Brothers. New York. 12mo. 
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of the supposed writer, who, taking his name from the author 
of a book of characters, a philosopher of the Peripatetic 
school, and a follower of Aristotle, poses as an awkward, 
ungainly old bachelor, and bégins by telling us something 
about himself in the chapter entitled “ Looking Inward.” 

In these sketches the motive is doubtless, as it was with 
Phedrus, from whom the motto on the title-page is taken, 
twofold,— 

“ Duplex libelli dos est: quod risum movet, 

Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet,”— 
to amuse and to instruct; for this is quite as appropriate a 
motto as the passage actually selected, and might have 
ushered in the volume. George Eliot seems to have had 
the Essays of Elia in her thoughts when she wrote,—at least, 
they are often with her reader,—and from the humorous point 
of view the comparison cannot fail to be unfavorable to the 
later writer. George Eliot is not one of the few that possess 
Lamb’s light touch. But this hardly detracts from the 
value of the chapters as moral sketches, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few slighter pieces, a moral purpose is more or less 
consciously present throughout. This is especially noticea- 
ble in chapters VI., [X., X., XIII, XVI., and X VIII., and in 
some passages a didactic tone is assumed without disguise. 

Accordingly, the interest of the book lies in its aspect 
with regard to morality at the present day, and one may not 
unreasonably ask himself, after reading it, What lesson is it 
intended to convey? It is well known that the writer is 
one of those advanced thinkers that have abandoned the old 
lines of belief, and that she is identified, at least as far as the 
negative side of their theory goes, with the positive school. 
Yet, though treating of subjects where many another writer 
would have wounded the consciences of weaker brethren, 
Theophrastus can be read without pain by the most orthodox 
believer. “The need of checks from fellow-feeling ” is in- 
sisted upon by the speaker, who tells us that “this circum- 
stance of my rearing has at least delivered me from certain 
mistakes of classification which I observe in many of my 
superiors, who have apparently no affectionate memories of 
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a goodness mingled with what they now regard as outworn 
prejudices” (p. 31). The tone of the book is, in fact, mark- 
edly conservative, to an extent that would be perhaps sur- 
prising, if it were not remembered, as the writer points out, 
“that ideas acquired long ago reappear as the sequence of 
an awakened interest or a line of inquiry which is really 
new to us” (p. 129). 

The practical tone is marked throughout. Thus, for 
instance, the peculiar doctrine of immortality, which is part 
of the religion of the “ New Faith,” and which is the subject 
of a beautiful hymn in Jubal and Other Poems (“ Oh, may I 
join the choir invisible”), sinks out of sight in the present 
volume. Life is looked at from the ordinary stand-point, and 
much of her work has a very practical bearing on the busi- 
ness of every-day life. The following passage may be read 
with special instruction among us to-day: “ Thoroughness 
of workmanship, care in the execution of every task under- 
taken, as if it were an acceptance of a trust which it would 
be a breach of faith not to discharge well, is a form of duty 
so momentous that if it were to die out from the feeling and 
practice of a people, all reform of institutions would be help- 
less to create national prosperity and national happiness. 
Do we desire to see public spirit penetrating all classes of 
the community and affecting every man’s conduct, so that he 
shall make neither the saving of his soul, nor any other 
private saving, an excuse for indifference to the general wel- 
fare? Well and good. But the sort of public spirit that 
scamps its bread-winning work, whether with the trowel, 
the pen, or the overseeing brain, that it may hurry to scenes 
of political or social agitation, would be as baleful a gift to 
our people as any malignant demon could devise” (p. 188). 

The writer’s point of view is carefully discriminated. The 
philosopher whose theory of life radiates from seif only as a 
centre, or more generally the pleasure-seeker, will find him- 
self rebuked. ‘“ What could be more contemptible than the 
mood of mind which makes a man measure the justice of 
divine or human law by the agreeableness of his own 
shadow and the ample satisfaction of his own desires?” 
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(p. 13.) Life is not to be a mere succession of pleasures. 
Far nobler is the conception of Aristotle, who represented 
the higher parts of nature as bound incessantly upon the 
fulfilment of gigantic tasks, and only the lower, among 
whom he included slaves, dogs, and cats, as at leisure to 
follow their own fancies and to bask in the sun. On the 
other hand, the fundamental selfishness of the Ascetic or 
Stoic is found equally faulty. “Is it not possible for me to 
enjoy the scenery of the earth without saying to myself, I 
have a cabbage-garden in it? But this sounds like the 
lunacy of fancying one’s self everybody else, and being 
unable to play one’s own part decent'y,— another form of 
the disloyal attempt to be independent of the common lot, 
and to live without a sharing of pain” (p. 18). 

Again, the writer would hardly endorse the aphorism, 
“ Qui vitia odit, homines odit” (hatred of vices is equivalent 
to hatred of mankind), for “it is undeniable that a too 
intense consciousness of one’s kinship with all frailties and 
vices undermines the active heroism which battles against 
wrong” (p. 148); but this again is balanced by the acknowl- 
edgment that “in noting the weaknesses of my acquaint- 
ances, I am conscious of my fellowship with them ” (p. 20). 

By way of arriving at the author’s conclusions, it will be 
instructive to see what response is vouchsafed to a need 
which has been very commonly felt of late; viz., for a basis 
of morals. No apology will be required for using in every 
case the words of the writer, when space allows it. A pri- 
mary exception — namely, “the supposition that the ablest 
intellect, the highest genius, will see through morality as a 
sort of twaddle for bibs and tuckers, a doctrine of dulness, a 
mere incident in human stupidity” (p. 190) —is of course 
treated with just ridicule. But any one who has read much 
of the latest products of literature, and especially of poetry, 
must acknowledge the truth that George Eliot points out, 
“that many minds, dizzy with indigestion of recent science 
and philosophy, are far to seek for the grounds of social 
duty” (p. 185). Theological apologists have, of course, 
constantly made capital out of this recognized danger; but 
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we do not remember to have seen it more powerfully stated 
than in the Contemporary Review for December, 1874, in the 
first of a learned series of attacks on the work entitled 
“Supernatural Religion,” by Prof. Lightfoot, of Cambridge, 
Eng. “The demand is made that we should abandon our 
Christianity on grounds which logically involve the abandon- 
ment of any belief in the providential government of the 
world, and in the moral responsibility of man. Young men 
are apt to be far more logical than their elders.” Then 
follows a close argument between the pupil and his teacher, 
ending with the sad conclusion,— “ Hence the pupil, having 
thrown off his Christianity, too often follows out the princi- 
ples of his teacher to their logical conclusions, and divests 
himself also of moral restraints, except so far as it may be 
convenient or necessary for him to submit to them.” The 
need of support was for some time bitterly felt by Harriet 
Martineau, and she had the courage and wncommon honesty 
to reproduce her feelings and put them on record in her 
Autobiography at a time when the lack of guidance was 
felt no longer. Thus we read: “...I dare not, till I have 
more assurance than I have now that my faith is enough for 
my own self-government and support... . It will require a 
long process of proof before I can be sure that these con- 
victions will avail me, under daily pressure, instead of those 
by which I have lived all my life” (letter sub Anno 1847). 
Again, further on: “Then I believed in a Protector who 
ordered me to do that work, and would sustain me under 
it; and, however I may now despise that sort of support, I 
had it then, and have none of that sort now.” To her, sup- 
port and guidance came from philosophy: “It has opened 
my way before me, and given a staff into my hand, and 
thrown a light upon my path, so as to have long delivered 
me from doubt and fear” (sub Anno 1855). But what is 
to be done for those who are not philosophers, but ordinary 
men of the world, with the rough logic that Prof. Lightfoot 
describes. Various proposals have been made to supply the 
deficiency. When Paganism was losing its hold upon many 
minds, Aristotle advised us to refer our actions to the stand- 
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ard of what was noble, to the example of the ideally great 
Man. In his Autobiography, J. S. Mill has proposed that 
men should cherish “an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, 
to which they habitually refer as the guide of their con- 
science; and this ideal of Good is usually far nearer to 
perfection than the objective Deity of those whd think 
themselves obliged to find absolute goodness in the author 
of a world so crowded with suffering and so deformed by 
injustice as ours.” Not unlike this, but yet again different, 
is George Eliot’s insistence on the necessity of keeping alive 
within us “the ideal self, the God within, holding the 
mirror and the scourge for our own pettiness as well as our 
neighbors’” (p. 20). This self is in “an inwardly developing 
condition”; nay, is really a series of “successive selves” 
(p. 61): yet it is a “reproduction of a traditional self” 
(p. 151). This “traditional self” will be better understood 
when we have seen the intimate relation attempted to be 
established between nationality and individuality. Mean- 
while, this self has to keep fresh “those moral sensibilities 
which make half the warp and woof of human history” 
(p. 192), and is to be fed by illusions ; for “ the illusions that 
began for us when we were less acquainted with evil have 
not lost their value when we discern them to be illusions. 
They feed the ideal Better, and in loving them still, we 
strengthen the precious habit of loving something not visi- 
bly, tangibly existent, but a spiritual product of our visible, 
tangible selves” (p. 38, 9). 

_ This love of something not visibly existent— in fact, of an 
ideal —is good for nations as for individuals. “The eminence, 
the nobleness of a people, depends on its capability of being 
stirred by memories, and of striving for what we call spirit- 
ual ends,—ends which consist, not in immediate material 
possession, but in the satisfaction of a great feeling that 
animates the collective body as with one soul” (p. 207). 
The encouragement of such feelings, if occasionally leading 
to empirical love of change, as of all sentiments that raise 
men above the mere level of a struggle for existence, is a 
safeguard upon society. “Our civilization, considered as a 
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splendid material fabric, is helplessly in peril without the 
spiritual police of sentiments or ideal feelings. And it is 
this invisible. police which we had need, as a community, 
strive to maintain in efficient force” (p. 121). 

A further source of calmness and quiet George Eliot finds 
in the love of external Nature, thus recalling the experiences 
of Harriet Martineau and John Mill. She goes as far as to 
call “joys in our native landscape ...one deep root of our 
national life and language” (p. 33). Family life is a still 
further stay for morality: “the relations of the sexes and the 
primary ties of kinship are the deepest roots of human well- 
being” (p. 186). In her concluding chapter, she makes the 
case of the Jews an opportunity for insisting on the neces- 
sity of fostering national sentiments in the individual, not 
only recognizing “the connection between the patriotic 
affection and every other affection which lifts us above 
emigrating rats and free-loving baboons” (p. 205), but even 
going as far as to say that “an individual man, to be har- 
moniously great, must belong to a nation of this order”’; i.e., 
ennobled by striving for spiritual ends, “if not in actual 
existence, yet existing in the past,—in memory, as a de- 
parted, invisible, beloved ideal, once a reality, and perhaps 
to be restored” (p. 208). From this point of view, memory 
is called “the divine gift which inspires the moments with a 
past, a present, and a future, and gives the sense of cor- 
porate existence that raises men above the otherwise more 
respectable and innocent brute” (p. 204); and the feeling of 
nationality in the individual is classified philosophically as 
“that sense of special belonging which is the root of human 
virtues, both public and private” (p. 220). 

We are now in a better position to understand what is 
meant by the traditional self, especially when read by the 
light of the character of Tito in Romola. One is constantly 
tempted to illustrate the present book by the past writings 
of the same author. Such a task would be endless, besides 
being foreign to the present purpose of presenting a collected 
view of her philosophy of conduct as contained in the pres- 
ent work. But two extracts from Romola in illustration of 
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the traditional self may be pardoned. “Our lives,” she 
says, “make a moral tradition for our individual selves, as 
the life of mankind at large makes a moral tradition for the 
race; and to have once acted greatly seems a reason why 
we should always be noble” (ch. XXXIX.). This idea is 
expanded in still more striking language in a passage in 
chapter XVI., the germ of which, it may be worth noticing, 
is to be found in Aristotle’s Ethics: “Our deeds are like 
children that are born to us: they live and act apart from 
our will. Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never: 
they have an indestructible life, both in and out of our con- 
sciousness; and that dreadful vitality of deeds was pressing 
hard on Tito for the first time.” But the traditional self 
may be looked at from a slightly different point of view,— 
one equally pregnant with truth. Not only should our past 
be worthy, but the necessity lies upon us of maintaining, as 
far as possible, an harmony between our present lives and 
our past. Sudden breaks, abrupt departures, are as bad in 
moral as in political life. Every body, whether politic or 
individual, must by the nature of things be liable to change; 
but these changes should be effected as gradually as possible, 
and the new state of things should be the sequel of the 
old, not the negation of it. 

Perhaps the most touching chapter in the volume is 
that entitled “A Half-Breed.” It is the analysis of the 
unhappy, shifting mental state of a man originally filled 
with aspirations, to which he has proved false. He had 
aspired to a higher and more serious life of missionary effort 
in social and religious fields, but, owing to force of circum- 
stances, to success in business, to weakness of character, he 
has degenerated into a mere social molecule (to imitate Eliot’s 
own term, “political molecule”), a respectable moneyed 
man, an hospitable entertainer, in every way a worthy 
citizen, but a missionary no longer. He has come down 
from the mountain-tops to the plains, his gaze is no longer 
turned upwards, and the saddest of all is the ever-pressing 
consciousness of his moral declension. The chapter is pref- 
aced by the following remarks enforcing this point of view : 
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“ An early, deep-seated love to which we become faithless 
has its unfailing Nemesis, if only in that division of soul 
which narrows all newer joys by the intrusion of regret and 
the established presentiment of change. I refer, not merely 
to the love of a person, but to the love of ideas, practical 
beliefs, and social habits.... There is no recovery possible 
to the man who remembers what he once believed, without 
being convinced that he was in error; who feels within him 
unsatisfied stirrings towards old beloved habits and intima- 
cies from which he has far receded,without conscious justifi- 
cation or unwavering sense of superior attractiveness in the 
new ” (p. 104). 

A distinct aim of a higher sort in life, clearly conceived 
and tenaciously adhered to, is, we all know, very uncommon. 
Such a life-purpose is not generally possible, as most men 
lack the requisite self-knowledge and force of character. 
Nor, again, would it be always desirable; for the general good 
requires the weaker members to act as instruments in the 
hands of those, who possess this clearness of conception and 
the determined will to act upon their conceptions. Thus, 
for the most part, the element of habit (which Aristotle 
went so far as to make the basis of his whole moral system) 
takes the place of conscious aim in the formation of charac- 
ter. It is from this point of view that we are specially 
warned against the indulgence in temper, as being calculated 
to interrupt “the formation of healthy mental habits, which 
depend on a growing harmony between perception, convic- 
tion, and impulse. . . . It is essential to what is worthy to be 
called high character, that it may be safely calculated on, 
and that its qualities shall have taken the form of principles 
or laws, habitually, if not perfectly, obeyed” (p. 86). Thus 
through habit is imparted to the individual that individ- 
uality which is as necessary to him (cf. p. 77) as is the feel- 
ing of separateness—*“ what we may call the organized mem- 
ory of a national consciousness” (p. 230) — to the State. 

One point more: The writer takes a primary and 
very just exception to the established scope imposed upon 
the terms morals and morality. “I find even respecta- 
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ble historians of our own and of foreign countries, after 
showing that a king was treacherous, rapacious, and ready 
to sanction gross breaches in the administration of jus- 
tice, end by praising him for his pure moral character. 
... And since we are sometimes told of such maleficent 
kings that they were religious, we arrive at the curious 
result that the most serious, wide-reaching duties of man lie 
quite outside both morality and religion,— the one of these 
consisting in not keeping mistresses (and perhaps not drink- 
ing too much), and the other in certain ritual and spiritual 
transactions with God, which can be carried on equally well 
side by side with the basest conduct towards men” (p. 
184,5). Matthew Arnold, who is scrupulously careful in 
his choice of words, probably felt this too; for we find in his 
Literature and Dogma the word “ conduct” constantly doing 
duty for the dwarfed expression, “ morality.” 

We have now concluded our sketch of the connecting 
lines of thought which run through Theophrastus Such. It 
will be at once apparent that the work is mainly tentative 
and suggestive; and that it does not claim to be in any sense 
a regular system of morals; but it has been shown that 
there is a coherence of thought pervading the entire work. 
It would of course be out of place to criticise it as a pro- 
fessed system, but it is natural to ask, What sustaining 
force for the conduct of life is to be found in the basis thus 
sketched out? or, in other words, how far such a system of 
morality is sufficient as a religion? One obvious remark 
suggests itself: Such a basis of morals might serve for a 
calm, well-balanced mind, of-a scientific turn, but would 
seem quite inadequate to the wants of one of an impetuous, 
passionate tone. The religion of such a nature would have 
to be something that appealed to the heart, just as the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ did to the Puritan in the seven- 
teenth century. But it is too much to expect the work of 
another to give what must really be the result of inward 
growth. Constitutions, whether political, physical, or moral, 
are the result, not of individual creation, but of gradual 
accretion. Accordingly, the real value of books like the 
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present consists in their being a serious contribution to the 
study of those problems of life and conduct which all men 
whose attention is not exclusively devoted to business or 
pleasure, who in fact read and think, have forced upon 
them. To all such, Theophrastus appeals, and will prove, if 
not sufficing, at least, from its high tone and intellectual 
subtlety, in a high degree suggestive. There is, too, besides 
its earnestness, another reassuring feature about the book, 
which will be felt by any one who compares it, for instance, 
with the poems of Matthew Arnold. We open the book at 
random and we read the lines,— 
“Men dig graves with bitter tears 
For their dead hopes ” ; 
and this is really the whole tone of the poems,— the tone of 
despair, “that self-indulgent despair,” George Eliot calls it, 
“ which cuts down and consumes and never plants” (p. 38).* 
And thus, while the voice of the churches goes upwards in 
a plaintive music, a swan-like strain filled with the mournful 
beauty of apprehended death,— a cry — 
“ As of some lonely city sack’d by night, 
When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 
Pass to new lords,” 
on the other hand, those who have sacked the city and 
desecrated its holy places lament “the hopeless tangle of 
our age,” 


“ But now the old is out of date, 
The new is not yet born; 
And who can be alone elate, 
While the world lies forlorn?” 


At such a time it is something to find a writer with eyes 
awake to the evil as well as to the good side of our tran- 
sitional state, who yet despairs not of Rome; but, remem- 
bering what she has elsewhere called “the broad sameness of 
the human lot,” calls upon us, as Goethe did, to “ work, and 
despair not.” For if “the great river-courses which have 


*This despairing tone is still more marked in two noticeable books publishing in 
the present year, in The Nemesis of Faith, by the historian Froude, and in Mal- 
lock’s last work, Is Life Worth Living?” ~ 
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shaped the lives of men have hardly changed, and those 
other streams, the life-currents that ebb and flow in human 
hearts, pulsate to the same great needs, the same great 
loves and terrors,” then in the broad facts of human nature 
we may safely trust for strength to sustain us through the 
duties of life. R. W. Boonie. 


ALBERT GALLATIN.* 


Among the distinguished men of foreign birth who have 
sought a new home within the territorial limits of the 
United States, and afterward have filled important posi- 
tions in the public service, the foremost place belongs to 
Albert Gallatin. For Hamilton, who alone was his superior 
as a statesman and a financier, can scarcely be considered as 
a foreigner, since.he was born in a British island while the 
neighboring colonies were still a part of the British domin- 
ions, and came to New York before the beginning of the war 
of the Revolution, in which he took honorable part. Galla- 
tin was a Swiss, and was born in Geneva on the 29th of 
January, 1761. Both his father and his mother died while 
he was a child, and he grew up under the care of a distant 
relative. When he was but little more than nineteen he 
decided to come to America, though with no definite plan ; 
and after a tedious voyage he landed at Gloucester in 
July, 1780, and thence travelled on horseback to Boston. 
He remained here but a short time before he went to 
Machias, in Maine. Two years afterward he returned to 
Boston, and for about a year was tutor in French in Harvard 
College. He then went to Virginia, and finally, at the end 
of 1785 or the beginning of 1786, settled in the western part 
of Pennsylvania. In 1789 he was a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of that State, and from 1790 to 1793 he 
represented one of the western counties in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. In the latter year he was chosen a member of 





*1. The Writings of Albert Gallatin. Edited by Henry Adams. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 707, 666, 646. 

2. The Life of Albert Gallatin. By Henry Adams. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1879. 8vo. pp. 697. 
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the United States Senate, but he was not allowed to retain 
his seat in that body, on the ground that he had not been a 
naturalized citizen for the length of time prescribed by the 
Constitution. Two years later he was chosen to the House 
of Representatives, where he acquired considerable influence 
and reputation, and served for six years. Shortly after the 
inauguration of Jefferson he was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, which office he held through both terms of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration, and for four years under Mr. 
Madison. In 1813 he was sent to St. Petersburg as one of 
the commissioners to negotiate a peace with Great Britain 
under the proffered mediation of Russia; but the British 
government declined to treat indirectly, and he was then 
appointed one of the commissioners who met the British 
envoys at Ghent. From 1816 to 1823 he was American 
minister at the court of France; and in 1826 and 1827 he 
was minister to England. In 1829 he was one of the agents 
to prepare the statement in behalf of the United States in 
the dispute with Great Britain relative to our north-eastern 
boundary line, which had been referred to the King of the 
Netherlands, as arbiter. With the completion of this service 
he withdrew from public life after forty years of active 
effort in one or another department of the government. 
Subsequently he was the president, for a number of years, 
of a bank in the city of New York; and from 1843 until his 
death President of the New York Historical Society. He 
was also the founder of the American Ethnological Society, 
and contributed largely to its published Transactions. He 
died at the residence of his daughter on Long Island, on the 
t2th of August, 1849, having retained his intellectual powers 
undiminished almost to the close of his long and busy life. 
From the nature of the public services in which he was 
engaged he wrote much that was printed at the time of its 
preparation, and he carried on a very extensive correspond- 
ence. But his writings are scattered through numerous 
official or miscellaneous publications, or are contained in 
pamphlets not easily accessible; and neither a collected | 
edition of his writings nor any adequate account of his life 
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has hitherto been attempted. The four volumes now pub- 
lished will be welcomed, therefore, as an important contribu- 
tion to our political history during the early part of this 
century. Both as editor and biographer, Mr. Adams has 
been diligent in his search for materials, and his labors have 
been crowned with a high degree of success. The papers in 
the possession of Mr. Gallatin’s sole surviving son and 
literary executor have been freely placed at his disposal ; 
letters to or from Gallatin in the archives of the State 
Department at Washington have been copied for him; and 
from other sources important materials have been derived. 
The first two volumes of the Writings comprise a selection 
from Gallatin’s correspondence from 1798 to 1848, including 
a great mass of letters to Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. 
Adams, and Henry Clay, beside numerous letters to other 
persons at home or abroad, and a considerable number of 
letters to him. The third volume includes some of his more 
important publications. Among them are a speech on the 
Whiskey Insurrection, delivered in the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives in 1795; an essay on the Currency and 
Banking System of the United States, originally prepared 
for the American Quarterly Review, and reprinted in a some- 
what enlarged form in 1831; a second essay on the same 
subject, with special reference to the resumption of specie 
payments, published in 1841; a pamphlet on the Oregon 
Question, issued in 1846; and one on Peace with Mexico, 
published a year afterward. The Life, by Mr. Adams, is 
enriched by numerous private letters and a few autobio- 
graphical memoranda, and is a very careful and elaborate 
though rather dry narrative, with notices of the men with 
whom Gallatin was brought most closely in contact, and 
with incidental discussions of the political questions of the 
period. 

As a letter-writer Gallatin cannot take high rank. He 
was aman of various and exact information, of clear and 
positive views, and of a sober judgment, but he had very 
little facility with his pen, and few or no graces of style. 
Whatever he wrote, whether in familiar correspondence, as 
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an official statement, or for the press, bears ordinarily the 
marks of labor. “I cannot even write a decent letter with- 
out great labor,” he informed Mr. Jefferson shortly after 
entering the Treasury Department. Almost thirty years 
afterward he wrote to another correspondent: “ Long habit 
has given me great facility in collating, digesting, and ex- 
tracting complex documents; but I am not hasty in drawing 
inferences; the arrangement of the facts and arguments is 
always to me a work of considerable labor, and, though 
aiming at nothing but perspicuity and brevity, I am a very 
slow writer.” And in his eighty-third year, he wrote to 
another: “I never was but a poor writer in a language 
which is not my native tongue, and was compelled to con- 
fine myself to statements of facts and dry reasoning.” The 
difficulty, however, was not that English was not his native 
tongue; for his French letters are not superior to those 
written in English, and long practice would have overcome 
this difficulty. But Gallatin had the hard, dry intellect of a 
statesman or man of affairs, and never exhibited a particle 
of imagination or of fancy. He was at home only in the 
domain of facts and of arguments based on experience. His 
letters will not be read for the bits of gossip, the skilfully 
drawn portraits, and the unconscious revelations of charac- 
ter, which form so large a part of the attractions in the 
published correspondence of many English statesmen and 
some Americans. His letters, however, will be not less 
welcome for the light which they throw on the internal his- 
tory of the administrations of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison 
and on the political, diplomatic, and financial questions in 
which Mr. Gallatin was interested, and in the treatment of 
which his great abilities were seen at their best. 

Much of his correspondence with Mr. Jefferson turns on 
appointments to office and on the general policy of the 
administration. Not the least curious and suggestive are 
the criticisms which he offers from time to time on the 
original drafts of the annual messages of the President. His 
strictures sometimes relate to the substance and sometimes 
to the form of the document,— to the views announced and 
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‘to the need of qualifying phrases. They are characterized 
by clear common sense and great practical sagacity. He 
rarely took extreme views, and was by no means bigoted in 
his partisanship, though not always strictly just toward 
those who differed with him. Mr. Jefferson came into office 
with loud professions of reform, and Mr. Gallatin sympa- 
thized with Jefferson’s wordy declarations, and was probably 
deceived by them. But he was soon disgusted by the 
rapacity of his party friends. “I feel a great reluctance,” 
he wrote in September, 1801, “in yielding to that general 
spirit of persecution which, in that State particularly [New 
York], disgraces our cause and sinks us on a level with our 
predecessors.” Two months before this, he had proposed to 
instruct the collectors of customs that in making the inferior 
appointments which were subject to his approbation, no man 
was to be excluded merely on account of his political opin- 
ions, but whether he differed with the collector or the 
secretary, integrity and capacity suitable to the station were 
to be the only qualifications. At the same time he proposed 
to instruct them that the President regarded freedom of 
opinion and freedom of suffrage at public elections as the 
right of every citizen, and that he would consider “any exer- 
cise of official influence to restrain or control the same rights 
in others as injurious to that part of the public administra- 
tion which is confided to your care, and practically destruc- 
tive of the fundamental principles of a republican constitu- 
tion.” This was a practical carrying out of the professed 
purposes of Mr. Jefferson for which that. adroit politician 
was not at all prepared. Mr. Adams had been driven from 
office by a senseless clamor, aided by the dissensions in his 
own party; and Mr. Jefferson did not intend to throw away 
the fruits of victory. Three years after the date of his letter 
to Mr. Jefferson, proposing the issuing of this circular, Mr. 
Gallatin wrote again to the President: “I have uniformly 
been of opinion that, as it related to the principles of our 
government and to the reputation and popularity of the 
administration, it was of importance that the officers of the 
federal government should abstain from any interference 
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with public elections; and I had, as you may recollect, pre- 
pared a paragraph to that effect in my first circular to the 
collectors, which you, as well as Mr. Madison, thought 
premature, and the subject has not been attended to since 
that time.” In the meantime Mr. Jefferson had written to 
William Duane, of Philadelphia: “ Many vacancies have 
been made by death and resignation, many by removal for 
malversation in office, and for open, active, and virulent 
abuse of official influence in opposition to the order of things 
established by the will of the nation. Such removals con- 
tinue to be made on sufficient proof; the places have been 
steadily filled with Republican characters, until of three 
hundred and sixteen offices in all the United States subject 
to appointment and removal by me, one hundred and thirty 
only are held by Federalists.” And he boasts that all this 
had been effected within little more than two years,—a 
very suggestive commentary on the Jeffersonian professions. 
How far Mr. Gallatin adhered to his early views on this 
subject is not quite clear; but he was never in favor of 
what has been called in England a “ broad-bottomed admin- 
istration,” and he always held that there should be entire 
harmony and sympathy of views between the principal 
officers of the government. In 1811, he wrote to Mr. 
Madison that in his opinion in a government organized like 
that of the United States, “not only capacity and talents in 
the administration, but also a perfect heartfelt cordiality 
amongst its members, are essentially necessary to command 
the public confidence and to produce the requisite union of 
views and action between the several branches of govern- 
ment.” As this harmony no longer existed, he formally 
tendered his resignation, which was not accepted, and 
shortly afterward the Secretary of State, Robert Smith, of 
Maryland, was dismissed, and Monroe appointed in his 
place. 

Mr. Gallatin was always a firm friend of peace, throwing 
his personal and official influence against every step which 
could tend to involve the country in war. Two of his 
latest publications were against going to war with Great 
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Britain about our north-western boundary line and on peace 
with Mexico. When Lord Ashburton, who was his friend 
and correspoudent nearly thirty years before, came to this 
country in 1842, to negotiate the treaty of Washington, Mr. 
Gallatin wrote to him: “I am now in my eighty-second 
year, and on taking a retrospective view of my long career I 
derive the greatest consolation for my many faults and 
errors from the consciousness that I ever was a minister of 
peace, from the fact that the twenty last years of my politi- 
cal life were almost exclusively employed in preventing the 
war as long as I could, in assisting in a speedy restoration of 
peace, and in settling subsequently as many of the points of 
difference as was at the time practicable.” All of his earlier 
letters and other writings confirm the justice of this claim. 
In his comments on the President’s messages he always 
advised a conciliatory tone; and in his negotiations abroad 
he was true to the principles which he had adopted quite as 
largely, perhaps, on economical grounds as from moral con- 
siderations. At the same time he was never willing to 
sacrifice the interests or the dignity of his adopted country 
toadesire for peace at any price. It is not much to his 
credit as a practical statesman that he shared in Jefferson’s 
dislike of a navy; but he learned to see the utter worthless- 
ness of the Jeffersonian schemes for coercing England and 
France during the wars of Napoleon. “Experience must 
have taught us,” he wrote to Edward Everett, in 1835, 
“beginning with the non-importation restrictions and agree- 
ment which preceded the war of independence, and ending 
with the various non-intercourse laws which were enacted 
between December, 1807, and June, 1812, how inefficient 
measures of this description generally are for the purpose of 
forcing another country to alter its policy.” When Jackson 
was ready to plunge the country into a war with France, on 
account of the failure of the French Chambers to make the 
necessary appropriation for paying for the ravages on our 
commerce at the beginning of the century, Mr. Gallatin 
took strong grounds against his proposed course, and showed 
how entirely inadmissible were the claims set up by him. 
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For Jackson himself he had very little respect. Referring 
to the publication of Jackson’s correspondence in 1824, he 
wrote that it “affords sufficient proof that, whatever grati- 
tude we owe him for his eminent military services, he is not 
fitted for the office of first magistrate of a free people and to 
_administer a government of laws.” 

- As a diplomatist he was unwearied in labor, bold but 
courteous in temper, never pressing for the settlement of a 
question at an unfavorable time, and never yielding any- 
thing which he thought it essential to maintain. His most 
important service in this field was probably his preparation 
of the case of the United States with regard to the boundary 
line between Maine and New Brunswick, though it did not 
have the desired effect. Writing at the time of the negotia- 
tions between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton which 
resulted in the final settlement of the long-vexed question, 
he stated that he bestowed more time on the preparation of 
this paper than he ever did on any other subject. “I inves- 
tigated it more thoroughly, I believe,” were his words, “than 
any other individual, and, I may be permitted to add, with 
a pure love of truth and justice and perfect impartiality. 
The result has been a thorough conviction that Great 
Britain had not even the shadow of a claim.” And he 
thought the equivalent which she offered in the final adjust- 
ment of the dispute was inadequate; but at the same time 
he was clearly of opinion that the public interests required 
the ratification of the treaty. 

There is much in these volumes in regard to the negotia- 
tions preliminary to the restoration of peace with Great 
Britain by the treaty of Ghent, to the discussions at Paris 
with regard to our claims on France for indemnities for 
injury to American commerce and in regard to the differen- 
tial duties, and much also with regard to his negotiations 
with the British government while Mr. Gallatin was resident 
minister at London. Though he was six years older than 
Mr. Adams, whose name stands first in order among the 
American commissioners at Ghent, he was accidentally placed 
last in rank. But his great abilities gave him a foremost 
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place, and he often exercised a controlling influence with 
his colleagues. Most of the American notes were drafted 
by him, and his conciliatory temper found abundant exercise 
in harmonizing the dissensions and repressing the jealousies 
of his irritable and disputatious associates. Mr. Henry 
Adams, whose grandfather played no insignificant part in 
the negotiations at Ghent, does not hesitate to say that “ Far 
more than contemporaries ever supposed or than is now 
imagined, the treaty of Ghent was the special work and the 
peculiar triumph of Mr. Gallatin.” And elsewhere after 
expressing the opinion that Mr. Gallatin had nothing to fear 
from the British commissioners,—-“ singly or together he 
was as capable of dealing with them as Benjamin Franklin, 
under very similar conditions, had proved himself equal to 
dealing with their predecessors thirty years before,”— he 
adds, with reference to one of the numerous disputes be- 
tween Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, that all the American 
commissioners “recognized the fact that he was properly 
head of the mission; his opinion carried most weight; his 
pen was most in demand; his voice was most patiently 
‘heard. The tact with which he steered his way between 
the shoals that surrounded him is the most remarkable 
instance in our history of perfect diplomatic skill; even Dr. 
Franklin, in a very similar situation, had not the same 
success.” 

The years which Mr. Gallatin spent as minister of the 
United States at the French court were undoubtedly among 
the happiest of his life; they added to his reputation as an 
able and accomplished diplomatist; and he made the name 
of his adopted country more respected abroad. But he was 
not able to effect a settlement of either of the important 
questions pending between the two governments. His first 
duty was to press for a settlement of our. claims growing out 
of the depredations on American commerce at the time of 
the Milan and Berlin decrees; and in repeated interviews 
with the French ministers, and in elaborate and unanswera- 
ble notes, he urged the recognition and settlement of these 
claims, the justice of which the French government was 
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never able to deny. On one or another pretext the matter 
was postponed; and when Mr. Gallatin returned home, at 
the end of seven years, “he left the whole question at last,” 
as his biographer admits, “ to all appearance, precisely where 
he found it.” Another question, that of the commercial 
relations of the two countries, as affected by the discriminat- 
ing duties imposed by France on merchandise imported in 
American vessels, also engaged much of his attention, but he 
was not able to obtain a satisfactory settlement of it; and 
finally at the instance of the French government the nego- 
tiations were transferred to Washington. 

His short mission to England showed more visible results, 
though here too he encountered vexatious delays, and was 
not able to settle all the questions which had been left open 
by the treaty of Ghent. But.before he left England he had 
the satisfaction to sign three conventions,— one continuing 
for an indefinite period the commercial convention of 1815, 
which was about to expire, a second making provisions for a 
joint occupancy of the disputed territory on our north-western 
borders, and the third providing that the question as to our 
north-eastern boundary line should be submitted to the arbi-— 
tration of a friendly power. The preparation of the case of 
the United States to be presented to the arbiter was the last 
work of a diplomatic character in which Mr. Gallatin was 
engaged ; but he had done enough to win for himself a fore- 
most place among American diplomatists. 

It was, however, as a financier that he acquired his highest 
reputation, and it was to this that he owed his introduction 
to official life. Like Jefferson he looked upon a national 
debt as an unmitigated evil, and its early extinction as the 
only means.of saving the country from ruin; and to the work 
of paying off the debt he turned all his energies. ‘ The dis- 
charge of the debt,’: Jefferson wrote to him in October, 1809, 
“is vital to the destinies of our government, and it hangs on 
Mr. Madison and yourself alone. We wilh never see another 
President and Secretary of the Treasury making all other 
objects subordinate to this. Were either of you to be lost to 
the public, that great hope is lost.” And Gallatin, who had 
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thought of resigning on account of the-opposition to him in 
the Senate, wrote in his reply: “The reduction of the 
public debt was certainly the principal object in bringing 
me into office.” But the blundering foreign policy of his 
party sadly interfered with the carrying out of his plans, 
and in his annual report for 1809 he was obliged to acknowl- 
edge that the revenue fell short of the expenses of the year. 
However, in the first ten years of his administration he was 
able to reduce the debt about one-half. 

Unlike most of his party he was a strenuous advocate for 
the constitutionality and usefulness of a national bank; and 
one of his ablest publications was his article on the Currency 
and Banking System of the United States, to which we have 
already referred. But he avowed himself, at the same time, 
to be “an ultra bullionist,” and with the view of widening 
the specie basis he uniformly advocated the use of both gold 
and silver, on the ground, since proved to be erroneous, that 
their relative value was not likeiy to fluctuate much. When 
the banks suspended specie payments under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, no man urged more persistently or 
more ably the necessity, on both moral and financial grounds, 
of the earliest practicable resumption; and his influence 
with the New York banks kept them constantly up to the 
work. On some points his views will not now pass undis- 
puted, but no one who wishes to understand thoroughly the 
subjects of banking and currency can afford to neglect Mr. 
Gallatin’s writings, whether he is led to the same conclusions 
or not. 

Mr. Gallatin was not merely a statesman, a financier, and 
a diplomatist. He was also much interested in ethnological 
studies; and his elaborate Synopsis of the Indian Tribes on 
this side of the Mississippi, which cost him eighteen months 
of time in the preparation, will probably be studied long 
after his political writings have ceased to be read. Indeed, 
it is the opinion of his biographer that Mr. Gallatin’s perma- 
nent reputation will mainly rest on his labors in this depart- 
ment, to which only a small part comparatively of his time 
and thought were given. His early manhood and his mature 
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years were passed in the turmoil of party strife or in the 
strain of diplomatic discussions; at an age when most men 
are eager to withdraw from the active duties of life he 
became president of a bank; and it was only in the intervals 
of rest snatched from other labors, or when he had passed 
the ordinary limit of human life that he was able to turn his 
attention to the congenial study of the Indian dialects. If 
he had confined himself to scientific investigations, either in 
the department of languages or in any other similar field of 
inquiry, it cannot be doubted that his love of facts, his 
unwearied industry, and his great skill in the orderly 
arrangement of the results of his labors would have given 
him as high a rank among the scientific men of his time as 
he held among the financiers and the diplomatists. 

In his personal relations Mr. Gallatin was free from 
reproach, and near the close of his life John Quincy Adams 
bore the most unequivocal testimony to his perfect integrity. 
As a young man he had imbibed strong party prejudices, 
and he looked upon the Federalists as enemies of their coun- 
try, and he seems to have shared in the dislike of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s followers for Washington. It was not to be expected 
that he should do justice to the preéminent abilities and the 
disinterested patriotism of Hamilton. But as he grew older 
he became less of a partisan; he was forced by the pressure 
of circumstances to give his adhesion to practical methods 
of government which he had formerly opposed, and to recog- 
nize the necessity of having a navy and of entering into 
commercial treaties with foreign powers ;, and he found his 
least honorable opponents within the bosom of his own 
party. Though often assailed with great asperity he seldom 
or never indulged in personalities, and under strong provo- 
cation he preserved a dignified and manly tone. It was no 
small annoyance to John Quincy Adams that Gallatin did 
not infuse into his notes in reply to the British commissioners 
at Ghent a more sarcastic spirit, and answer reproachful 
words in the same temper. But it may be deemed fortunate 
that Mr. Gallatin, and not Mr. Adams, held the pen at that 
critical period. 
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To sum up in a few words the impressions which a study 
of the life and writings of Gallatin is suited to produce, it 
must be recognized that he was one of the foremost leaders 
in the political party of which Jefferson was the acknowl- 
edged head, and that his name must be forever associated 
with the history of that party. As he grew older the 
pressure of circumstances which he could not control and 
his own better judgment made him modify some of his 
earlier notions, and to give his assent to other theories of 
government. But it was a natural outgrowth, and no 
charge of inconsistency can rest on his memory. As a 
legislator, a financier, a diplomatist, and an ethnologist, his 
rank must always be high, though not so high probably as it 
is placed by his biographer. C. C. Sirs. 


COMMON SENSE. 


By Common Sense I mean the faculty of seeing things as 
they are. It can exist in its broadest and fullest exercise 
only when associated with moral integrity. In practical 
affairs, the man of sound judgment is one who honestly 
endeavors to put himself into true relations with things as 
they are. As an upright judge, he puts aside whatever is 
not essentiai, and makes up his mind from a knowledge of 
the facts in the case. It is remarkable how a man of ster- 
ling integrity of mind, by the force of an honest purpose, 
penetrates to the very core of a subject, while another 
person, of vastly more learning and intellectual activity, but 
without his simplicity of heart, is deceived and misled by 
appearances. These men of substantial honesty and common 
sense are the persons whom we go to for counsel when we 
are really in difficulty or doubt. We know that they are to 
be trusted. It isso in private life. It is so on a larger scale 
in public affairs. There are men before the public — men of 
brilliant accomplishments and large intellectual attainments 
—who have not a hundredth part of the influence which 
they would have if the community had as much confidence 
in their honesty and good sense as in their intellectual 
capabilities. 
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The integrity of mind which is connected with an honest 
heart, and which is the parent of wisdom, though it may 
seem to be a very homely is a very rare possession, and, like 
true reverence, it is an attribute of the highest order of 
intellect in the department where that intellect accomplishes 
its grandest work. It is a very uncommon thing to find a 
man free from all personal bias, ready to accept facts pre- 
cisely as they are, and, without doing them the slightest 
wrong, to draw his conclusions from them and decide upon 
his duty in regard to them. Most of us, even in our intel- 
lectual pursuits, live in an atmosphere of personal feeling. 

Men do not meet facts honestly, face to face, and see 
them as they are. They deal less with facts than with 
appearances. They allow themselves to be carried away by 
their personal wishes or by the tide of popular sentiment, or 
they settle down into their own one-sided prejudices. Hence 
the illusions which impose so often upon men of strong 
natures, and mislead them in regard to matters of the most 
serious interest. Hence it so often happens that the show 
and outside glitter of society are more valued than the peace- 
ful satisfactions of home and the resources of a well-fur- 
nished mind. Hence it so often happens that the passion to 
be rich or distinguished in some other way absorbs into itself 
every higher sentiment, and views with a constantly dimin- 
ishing respect thé homely and substantial virtues which are 
the only sources of happiness to the individual and the only 
safeguards of society. Fortune ismore desired than holiness 
of living. Social pleasures are more sought after than in- 
ward enjoyments. Things near and visible are magnified 
into the most exaggerated dimensions, and things unseen 
and eternal dwindle away like distant stars, and have no 
perceptible influence upon us. We half recognize the truth 
of this. There are moments when the illusions are lifted 
up, and we catch a glimpse of things in their true attitude 
and relations. But habit, passion, prejudice, selfishness, or 
the love of ease returns, and we see, not with our own eyes, 
but through the discolored medium by which we allow our- 
selves to be surrounded. 
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More than half the illusions and extravagances that make 
such havoc with the fortune, character, and happiness of 
men arise from an unwillingness to deal honestly with facts 
as they are. It isso in business. The rage for speculation 
spreads abroad. The whole community is on the alert. Re- 
ports of immense fortunes suddenly made by bold operations 
goad the public mind into a state of almost frenzied excite- 
ment. There are sensible, prudent men who have gone on 
laying up year by year the slowly accumulating but certain 
gains of an honest and wisely-directed business. They listen 
to these reports with doubts and remonstrances. They see 
plainly enough that according to the principles of common 
prudence and common sense, by which they have always 
conducted their affairs, these new methods of doing business 
must be unsafe. But the epidemic begins to get hold of 
them. They make at first a small venture,— under protest 
in their own mind, so as to quiet their doubts. Then they 
go a little farther. And thus little by little they are drawn 
in, the passion for becoming suddenly rich inflaming their 
minds, and for the time blinding them to the true condition 
and relation of things. When the time is past, and the 
labor of years is lost, and with broken fortunes and almost 
broken hearts they come to themselves, and, seeing things as 
they are, think over what they have done, it is a matter of 
amazement to them how they could have been so taken in,— 
how they could have allowed themselves to be imposed upon 
by such persons, and by statements which must have borne 
on their very face marks of deceit to one looking at them 
calmly and clearly. 

How many false judgments have we all of us made when 
under the illusion of some strong excitement! — catching the 
tone of the most excitable or the most dogmatic persons 
around us, without sifting their statements or looking 
through them into the facts of the case. Where we have 
made extravagant mistakes, probably in nine instances out 
of ten it is because we have allowed ourselves to be gov- 
erned by our feelings and wishes rather than by our judg- 
ment. And when the illusion becomes an epidemic, whether 
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in business, in politics, or religion, the most unsafe men in 
the community—men whose passions are stronger than 
their intellects, or whose prejudices are stronger than their 
judgment —are the men who take the lead, and for the 
time carry with them not a few of those who at other times 
are reckoned to be among the soundest and most practical 
men in the community. 

The great difficulty in Christian morals lies precisely in 
this direction. Our minds are warped by self-interest or 
passion so that we cannot or will not see things as they are. 
Conflicting interests arise between us and our neighbor. 
But why shall we not look at the facts precisely as they are, 
and of ourselves judge what is right? Even where the 
point of difference is a delicate one, and requires a very nice 
perception, why can we not carefully, deliberately, in our 
retired and thoughtful moments, put ourselves into our 
neighbor’s position, examine the matter from his point of 
view as well as from our own, and, by a careful comparison 
of all the facts and the Christian principles bearing upon 
them, decide what is right, even though the decision should 
be against us? This is the way in which a Christian char- 
acter is to be formed, in which a wise perception of right is 
to be cultivated, in which the habit of perfect impartiality 
and fairness in our dealings is to be established. The man 
who shows himself always ready thus to act, in honest sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, acquires the power of correct 
moral judgment. Because his eye is single, his whole body 
is full of light. His mind, not less than his character, is 
respected. His opinions come with the weight and authority 
of judicial decisions. Such men are the safeguards of 
society. They are the natural conservators of the peace and 
morals of the community. Their very presence is a rebuke 
to the selfish thrift and cunning of those around them. 
They help to place public sentiment on its right foundation. 
They are divinely-appointed teachers, helping by precept 
and example to form the rules of conduct and to enlighten 
the consciences of others. They are divinely-appointed 
rulers and judges, ruling within the sphere of men’s inward 
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convictions, and helping them to sit in judgment on them- 
selves. 

The prevalent idea is that common sense is a good thing 
in our every-day, practical affairs, but that its province is a 
very limited one, and that it is the attribute of a common- 
place cast of mind. The higher class of subjects and the 
most gifted order of minds, it is thought, are wholly beyond 
its reach. But this is altogether a mistaken view of the 
subject. Minds of the highest order are remarkable for 
nothing more than for their substantial good sense. They 
are gifted above others with the faculty of seeing things as 
they are, and this is the one essential characteristic of 
common sense. Without the substantial groundwork of 
common sense, the inventor would be only a schemer, the 
natural philosopher would be only a theorist, the metaphysi- 
cian would be lost in distinctions without a difference, the 
social reformer would be only a dreamer of impossible 
dreams; poetry would run wild in its extravagances, and 
religion would be the province of the visionary and the 
fanatic. The men who have left their mark most decisively 
on the thought and the institutions of the world, on its 
physical and social progress, its literature and its religion, 
bave been the men who were gifted with the keenest and 
largest insight into the laws and relations of things. They 
dealt with facts and not with theories or opinions. 

Of the great mechanical inventors,—and they are men of 
a high order of mind,—this is eminently true. They dis- 
pense with the false opinions that are current, and find their 
way into the living facts of Nature, and by obedience to 
those facts accomplish their purposes. The life of George 
Stephenson, e.g.,is hardly more than the laborious and pains- 
taking exercise of an extraordinary amount of common sense 
in its application to the steam-engine and the railroad. 
What he sought as the groundwork of the immense revo- 
lution which he has wrought in the world was an exact 
acquaintance with all the essential facts bearing upon his 
subject. 

This was the remarkable gift of Howard, who carried his 
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large common-sense endowments into the prisons of Europe, 
so as to ascertain on reasonable grounds what might be done 
for their imprevement. Without this, his wide-reaching 
benevolence and fervor would have exhausted themselves in 
impracticable schemes, and his name, if known at all, would 
be known only as that of an amiable enthusiast. So with 
Clarkson and Wilberforce. In what seemed their wildest 
measurés for the removal of a great national evil, there was 
always a careful, conscientious regard to the facts. The 
Duke of Wellington attributed all his success to the faculty 
of seeing things as they are, and acting accordingly. And 
the same might be said of General Grant, and still more 
emphatically of Washington. So even in poetry, men of the 
highest order of mind, Homer and Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Dante, and Milton, are as remarkable for the soundness of 
their judgment, and their exact and faithful adherence to 
the facts of Nature, as for the variety and extent of their 
genius. So the greatest artists are those who have carried 
the largest amount of common sense into the regions of art, 
and who have been most true to whatever is great and beau- 
tiful in man and in Nature. The highest poets and artists 
only carry into the purest realms of thought and life the 
power of recognizing and presenting to the soul, through 
words or forms, the great and beautiful and sacred realities 
which there live and move and have their being. They see 
more clearly and farther than others into the order and 
beauty of the universe. 

So the greatest religious teachers of our race, preéminently 
seers, are those who carry this divine gift of seeing things as 
they are up into the great, essential facts which constitute 
the highest laws of our moral and spiritual being, and bring 
those facts down to educate the consciences, to inspire the 
souls, to guide, elevate, and enrich the lives of men. 

So Jesus, as he said, revealed to his disciples what he had 
seen and known with the Father. There was nothing vis- 
ionary or fanciful in his instructions. He saw and revealed 
the great and substantial realities which are at once the law 
and the life of all spiritual beings. Living, as he said, in 
the bosom of the Father, he took up into his own soul the 
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great spiritual facts of the divine nature, and, unfolding 
them in his life and his words, would draw us by their 
infinite sweetness and power into union and harmony with 
the mind of God. Whatever is holy, whatever is beautiful, 
attractive, and life-giving, in the divine nature is thus 
brought down into the sphere of our human perceptions, 
sympathies, and affections, if our eyes are only open to see, 
and our hearts are willing to recognize and obey them as the 
great, essential conditions of our moral and spiritual well- 
being. 

The appeal of Christ is constantly to the souls of men, 
their own native perceptions, their own power of seeing and 
judging of themselves what is right. He appeals to our 
common sense in its largest and healthiest development. 
The Gospels, therefore, while they are the highest, are also 
the weightiest and most practical, instructions ever given 
our race. As in the development of our natures we rise 
into higher realms of life and thought, as our spiritual per- 
ceptions reach out into new spheres, and lay hold on the 
powers of higher worlds, and see things as they are in their 
spiritual affinities and relations, we begin to comprehend 
something of our Saviour’s insight into the central facts 
which are the laws of God’s spiritual kingdom. There is 
nothing visionary there, nothing which borders on extrava- 
gance or fanaticism. Everything commends itself more and 
more to our judgment. Sentences which had seemed to us 
disconnected are bound together in the expression of the 
same great thought. Facts which we had not recognized at 
all, or had recognized as having no relation to us, are found 
to be of the gravest importance and intimately associated 
with us. The purest and highest life of heaven stoops, in 
infinite majesty and grace, to impart to us of its own divine 
and boundless stores, and so lift us up into fellowship with 
itself. 

It is thus that Christ appeals to the common sense of 
man, while he enlarges the sphere of its activity. We are 
no longer bound up within the facts of the material world 
and of a material prosperity. All the finer sentiments and 
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affections are recognized as realities. The laws which bind 
us to God in the highest development and experience of our 
spiritual faculties are to enter into the account not less than 
the conditions of our temporary and worldly success. 

The Gospels appeal constantly to our sound judgment and 
our sense of right and wrong. Religion, as it is taught by 
Jesus, comes home to our bosoms and our daily lives. Like 
the telescope it opens before us larger and higher fields of 
thought; but it demands that we should use our faculties 
to judge of spiritual as we do of earthly things. We must 
see them as they are in their true attitude and relations so as 
to give them the place which their comparative importance 
reasonably asks. It points us to the momentous realities 
of our spiritual being and to the all-seeing eye of God, 
that, calmed and subdued by such thoughts and such a 
presence, we may free ourselves from every bias of passion 
or worldly inclination, and of ourselves judge what is right. 

The soundest wisdom, even here, is that which reaches 
above the stars. The highest inspiration of the artist and 
poet, that which does the most to dignify and adorn even 
our earthly lives and enrich us in the use of our earthly 
treasures, is drawn from a divine source. The sound judg- 
ment which would guide the philanthropist and statesman 
in their most successful labors for the improvement of 
human institutions and laws must look, not only to an 
elementary and material prosperity, but to the highest in- 
stincts of man’s nature and the all-embracing Providence and 
laws of God. There he finds his surest guide, his strength 
and hope when all inferior aims and motives fail. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


BRAHMOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The foremost man of the new theistic movement in India, 
known as the Brahmo Somaj, is, without doubt, Babu Chunder 
Sen, whose eloquence, devotion to the religious interests of his 
country, and profound mystical piety have given much of its 
significance and success to the growing movement of which he is 
a recognized founder and leader. Unlike many of his country- 
men who have thrown off the old superstitious ideas and idol- 
atrous practices of the religion of the country, Chunder Sen has 
not embraced nescience nor secularism in religion. On the other 
hand he is not a mere devotee, interested only in pietistic exer- 
cises. He recognizes at something like its value the whole active, 
aggressive side of Western civilization, and appreciates the prac- 
tical and philanthropic side of modern Christianity. No other 
Hindoo, few even among European civilians, have so highly esti- 
mated the work and influence of Christian missionaries ; to whom, 
rather than to English rule or the indirect agency of commerce 
and social intercourse, he ascribes the uplifting, and through 
whom he hopes for the regeneration, of India. Our readers will 
remember the high estimate of the value of the Bible and its 
influence, which he expressed in an address while in England 
some years ago; and his whole course for many years has shown 
him to be thoroughly penetrated by the ideas and spirit of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Two remarkable addresses of Chunder Sen have been published 
in the course of the last few months in the Indian Mirror, and 
in whole or in part have been reprinted in several English and 
American newspapers, and called forth a great variety of com- 
ment. One explains his own relation with the Somaj, and is 
largely personal. He has sometimes been called the prophet of 
Brahmoism ; and notwithstanding his emphatic rejection of such 
a claim, he has been charged with making too much of what he 
calls a “singular” call to a work which he recognizes as provi- 
dential and of divine obligation. His organ, the Indian Mirror, 
has earnestly disowned for him any superstitious or supernatural 
sense in words which were doubtless too indefinite and un- 
guarded. The truth seems to be, that, being called to speak of 
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himself and his religious convictions and purposes, he used lan- 
guage concerning them which the majority of Christian believers 
are accustomed to use, and in the same sense. He believed in 
the reality of communion with God, in the Divine guidance, and 
in his own providential work, and said so. 

The other notable utterance to which we refer, is his answer to 
the question, “What think ye of Christ?” Though disclaiming 
the name of Christian, he reveals himself as Christian in all but 
thename. And not only that, but he expresses a warmth of devo- 
tion to the spiritual Christ, and a deep, even mystical, sense of his 
own relation, and that of the best elements of human civilization, 
to that ever-flowing fountain of Divine life and power which had 
its historical rise in the personality of Jesus, which marks him as 
a student and disciple of the Gospel of John. Judging from this 
address, we should say that Chunder Sen is a Christian quite 
after the heart of our late saintly friend, Dr. Sears. Indeed, all 
our hearts must warmly respond in large part to his exposition of 
the life and work, as to his confession of loyal trust and grateful 
and reverent love, of him he calls kinsman, brother, friend, and 
master. 

We copy below large portions of this address, believing that 
our readers will find it of interest not only as significant of cer- 
tain present tendencies of Indian theism, as of theism every- 
where, but specially as showing how the Asiatic mind approaches 
Christianity, and seems even peculiarly fitted to deal with certain 
portions of its records and literature which sometimes prove 
stones of offence to our more prosaic and matter-of-fact Western 
understandings. 

_ Tam not a Christian; none of the numerous sects into which the 
Church of Christ is divided would allow my creed to be identified with 
its own. I havé not been nursed on a Christian lap, nor have { been 
brought up under Christian teachers. The country in which I dwell is 
not a Christian country, nor is my home a Christian home. I am defi- 
cient in Biblical knowledge, nor am I skilled in exegesis. Yet must I 
speak of Christ. My love of Christ constrains me to speak of him. My 
loyalty to Jesus is my apology. If any other apology were needed, I 
would invite your attention to India’s earnest and impassioned solicita- 
tion. Most eagerly and most earnestly she asks, Who is Christ?.. . 


But why should you Hindoos go to England to learn Jesus Christ? Is 
not Christ’s native land nearer to India than England? Are not Jesus 
and his apostles and immediate followers more akin to Indian nation- 
ality than Englishmen? Are not the scenes enacted in the drama of the 
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Christian dispensation altogether homely to us Indians? When we hear 
of the lily, and the sparrow, and the well, and a hundred other things of 
Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite at home in the Holy 
Land? Why should we then travel to a distant country like England in 
order to gather truths which are to be found much nearer our homes ? 

Go to the rising sun in the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his glory, and in the fulness 
and freshness of the primitive dispensation. Why do I speak of Christ 
in England and Europe as the setting sun? Because there we find 
apostolical Christianity almost gone; there we find the life of Christ 
formulated into lifeless forms and antiquated symbols. But if you go to 
the true Christ in the East, and his apostles, you are seized with inspira- 
tion. You find the truths of Christianity all fresh and resplendent. 

Recall to your minds the true Asiatic Christ, divested of all Western 
appendages, carrying on the work of redemption among his own people. 
Behold, he cometh to us in his loose-flowing garments, his dress and 
feature altogether Oriental, a perfect Asiatic in everything. Watch his 
movements, and you will find genuine Orientalism in all his habits and 
manners, his uprising and downsitting, his going forth and his coming in, 
his preaching and ministry,— aye, in his very language, and style, and 
tone. Indeed, while reading the gospel, we cannot but feel that we are 
quite at home when we are with Jesus, and that Jesus is altogether one 
of us. He is our Christ. The outward Christ is certainly an Asiatic, 
and, as such, he comes to us and rivets our national sympathies. . . . 


In the very outset of the inquiry, we find the ethics of Christ asking us 
to accept it, and give it a place in our hearts. And we readily acquiesce 
in it. The sublime and marvellous ethics of Christ,— who can condemn? 
who will not honor? The rules of forgiveness and love, meekness, 
humility, charity, justice, sincerity, and simplicity, the rules of property, 
self-restraint, asceticism, constitute the highest standard of true ethics, 
which must find acceptance in all parts of the world. Though we are 
Hindoos, we cannot help admiring the superior and exalted ethics which 
Christ brings to us. You cannot deny it; you cannot set it aside. It is 
from God. Your consciences attest it. Ancient philosophy bows before 
it. A greater than Socrates has taught us this lofty ethical code, and we 
are bound for truth’s sake to accept this legacy from Christ. We are all 
agreed, irrespective of differences of creed and caste, as to the supremacy 
of the ethical law embodied in ,Christ’s teaching and character. 

If you Indians hesitate or refuse to accept Christ, it is not because you 
dislike Christ’s ethics. It is not Christ’s humanity that is a stumbling- 
block in your way, but his so-called divinity. His heavenly spirituality, 
not his human morality, stands in the way of your accepting him. 

It appears to me that Christ believed earnestly and consistently in 
what I should, in the absence of a better expression, cali tiie doctrine of 
divine humanity. Christ not only believed this, but he carried it, theo- 
retically and practically, to the uttermost logical sequence. 
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But what was this doctrine? Christ struck the key-note of it when he 
announced his divinity before an astonished and amazed world in these 
words: “I and my Father are one.” 

He lived, moved, and had his being in God. Nota breath he drew, 
but it was from the Lord. Nota drop of life-blood was there in him, 
but it came from the very fountain of life and vitality in heaven. He 
said, he heard, he touched, as we see, hear, and touch. But he always 
felt that the root of his being was God himself,—a fact of which we are 
not always conscious. He had his life rooted in divinity. He felt always 
that the Lord was underlying his whole existence. And, therefore, with- 
out equivocation, and with all the boldness and candor of conscious sim- 
plicity, he proclaimed unto the world that he was one with God. 

But he asserted the doctrine of spiritual oneness, not only with refer- 
ence to the Godhead, but also with regard to those around him. He was 
present, not only in God, but also in the hearts of his disciples. What 
was his prayer to his Father regarding his people before he allowed him- 
self to be crucified? Some time before that event occurred, Christ went 
to his Father and said, “ As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” Thus, in comprehensive unity, he sought to 
include God, himself, and all mankind... . 


Where, then, is Christ now? He is living in all Christian lives, and in 
all Christian influences at work around us. 

Of the dead Christ I speak not. Of what use is a dead Christ to us or 
to our nation? Put the living spirit of Christ into your hearts and 
affections, your daily life and character. Do you not see Christ existing 
throughout Christendom, like an all-pervading leaven, mysteriously and 
imperceptibly leavening the bias of millions of men and women? You 
cannot resist his influence; you may deny his doctrine, you may even 
hate and repudiate his name, but he goes straight into your hearts and 
leavens your lives. He does not care to inquire what doctrine you 
believe, or what dogma you accept, nor even what sort of a life you lead. 
You may be the basest of sinners. You may be intellectually opposed to 
many of his doctrines. The truth that is in Christ will, perforce, over- 
come and penetrate your souls in spite of your perverseness, and secretly 
influence your character. 

In all Christian literature, laws, and institutions, we see Christ’s living 
influence as a reality. The Christ that is advancing in all directions has 
touched India; and hence the question she asks,— Who is Christ? The 
genius of the nation has asked this question, and you are bouxud to 
answer it. In the interests of the country, in the interests of truth, the 
question must be answered one way or another, now or hereafter. To 
India’s solemn and thrilling cry you must some day return a response. 

Meanwhile, I must beg your acceptance of the truly national solution 
of the problem I have presented to you. You will find on reflection that 
the doctrine of divine humanity is essentially a Hindoo doctrine, and the 

picture of Christ’s life and character I have drawn is altogether a picture 
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of ideal Hindoo life. Surely, the idea of absorption and immersion in 
the Deity is one of those ideas of Vedantic Hindooism which prevail 
extensively in India. From the highest sage to the humblest peasant, 
millions of men in this land believe in the Pantheistic doctrine of man’s 
identity with the Godhead. The most illiterate man is heard to say he 
and the Lord are one. The doctrine of absorption in the Deity is India’s 
creed, and, through this idea, I believe, India will reach Christ. Will he 
not fulfil the Indian Scripture? I am reminded of the passage in the 
Gospel in which he says: “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” The 
Mosaic dispensation only? Perhaps the Hindoo dispensation also. In 
India, he will fulfil the Hindoo dispensation. 

The religion of our ancestors was Pantheism from beginning to the 
end; and what is Hindoo Pantheism? Esseniially, it is nothing but the 
identity of all things with God. I do not mean that you should retain 
Pantheism as it exists in Indian books. Oh! there are mischievous 
errors and horrid ideas mixed up with it which you must eschew. 
Christ’s Pantheism is a Pantheism of a loftier and more perfect type. It 
is the conscious union of the human with the Divine Spirit in truth, love, 
and joy. The Hindoo sage realizes this union only during meditation, 
and he seeks unconscious absorption in his God, with all his faults and 
shortcomings about him. But Christ’s communion is active and right- 
eous; it combines purity of character with devotion. Hindoo Pantheism 
in its worst form is proud, being based upon the belief that man is God; 
it is quietism and trance; Christ’s Pantheism is the active self-surrender 
of the humble servant and the loving son. 

In the midst of activity, Christ was absorbed in God. Eating or 
drinking, preaching or going about doing good, his spirit was enjoying 
serene communion. There is no pride in him, for he is dead to self. 
There is no dreamy mysticism in him, for he is ever doing the will of his 
Father. In Christ you see true Pantheism. And, as the basis of early 
Hindooism is Pantheism, you, my countrymen, cannot help accepting 
Christ in the spirit of your national Scriptures. You have already seen 
how, in his outward form and appearance, with his flowing garments, he 
is acceptable to you. Now, you find that even the spirit of Christ draws 
you through your national instincts. You have a national affinity to the 
invisible, as well as to the visible, Christ. Can you deny it?... 


Behold! Christ cometh as an Asiatic in race, as a Hindoo in faith, as a 
kinsman and a brother, and he demands your heart’s affection. Will you 
deny it? He comes to fulfil and perfect that religion of communion for 
which India has been panting as the hart panteth after the water-brooks. 

Let all people in this country who bear the Christian name remember 
that it is not by presenting a Western Christ to our countrymen that 
they will be able to regenerate India. If you like, present the English 
side of Christ’s many-sided character to the English nation. If you 
wish, present a German Christ to the Germans, an American Christ to 
the American people. But if you wish to regenerate us Hindoos, present 
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Christ to us in his Hindoo character. When you bring Christ to us, do 
not bring him to us as a civilized European, but as an Asiatic ascetic, 
whose wealth is devotion and whose riches prayers. 

That horrid form of asceticism which prevails in this country in the 
form of mere self-mortification is, indeed, most harmful and pernicious. 
True asceticism, as indicated by Christ, means simply this: “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all things shall be 
added unto you.”... 


One word more, and I have done. The time is coming, and now is, 
when India shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth. Say unto 
Christ as unto your best friends, Welcome! I say, emphatically, and I 
say before you all, that Christ is already present in you. He is in you, 
even when you are unconscious of his presence; even if your lips deny 
Christ, your hearts secretly accept him. For Christ is “the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” If you have in you the 
spirit of truth and filial devotion, self-sacrifice, that is Christ. 

Though often defiled and persecuted by the world, I have found 
sweetness and joy unutterable in my Master Jesus. Jesus is to me not a 
hard doctrine. He never was to mea doctrine. I am thankful to say I 
never read anti-Christian books with delight, and never had to wage war 
with my Christ. The mighty artillery of his love he levelled against me, 
and I was vanquished and fell at his feet, saying, Blessed Child of God, 
when shall others see the light that is in thee? Therefore, I say, country- 
men, be not as the unbelievers are; do not throw yourselves into the 
vortex of materialism and scepticism. Christ, your friend, is walking 
through the streets of this country, carrying the banner of God the Most 
High. He exhorts you to renounce self. My countrymen, throw off the 
scabbard then, unsheath the sword and cut down this abominable self, 
and establish this kingdom of heaven in your lives. Achieve the 
triumph and rejoice, for the Bridegroom cometh. 


HOW WE READ THE BIBLE. 


The company of liberal German scholars who united some years 
ago to issue a critical edition of the New Testament, with careful 
introductions and notes, still continue their joint labors, and are 
just putting forth a third edition. It is published, after the 
German fashion, in parts (forty-eight pages in each), and may be 
said to contain the latest views and results of liberal biblical 
research and scholarship. The names of Hilgenfeld, Holzmann, 
Lipsius, and Pfleiderer, and of the editors, Drs. Paul Wilhelm 
Schmidt and Franz von Holtzendorff, are assurance enough that 
the work is thoroughly and intelligently done; and the present 
edition is carefully revised, corrected, and somew hat enlarged. 

The name chosen for the work, Protestanten-Bibel, may be 
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criticised, as including at once too much and too little; but it 
seems to be abundantly justified in the spirit which has ani- 
mated the writers, and the zeal and scholarship which they have 
devoted to the correction and exposition of the Bible text, and 
their determination to let nothing stand between the reader of 
the Bible and the word and thought of its various writers. 

We have asked ourselves when it will happen, that the interest 
in biblical knowledge among our ministers and scholars will be 
sufficient to give us the similar work for our American public 
which we so greatly need; and whether the long-desired Com- 
mentary upon the New Testament which is so frequently called 
for might not be set about in the same way,— a company of our 
most able and scholarly men uniting and laboring together to 
produce a work which would command the respect and attention, 
not of our own body only, but of the entire English-speaking 
public. It is a project that deserves pondering. 

The main, and extremely valuable, addition to this third edi- 
tion is an essay in answer to the question, “How do we read 
the Protestanten-Bibel?” Those who are familiar with the earlier 
editions may be interested to have it, and those of our readers who 
do not readily read German, will, perhaps, be glad to see what is 
the present position of the more liberal scholarly thought of Ger- 
many upon this topic. We have therefore translated it, and give 
it entire. It is without name, and may on this account be pre- 
sumed to embody the main positions of those engaged upon the 
work. Its views will be found largely in accord with those of 
Unitarian critics, though some of the suggestions will strike some - 
what strangely the minds of many of our readers. Especially, 
we think, will the proposed plan of changing the order of the New 
Testament writings so as to open the book with the biography of 
St. Paul, seem to them rather the freak of a theorist than the 
sound judgment of a Christian historian or interpreter. The 
change would involve, we are sure, a false principle of classifica- 
tion. The biography of Him who was the founder as well as 
the central figure of early Christian history properly occupies the 
first place in its records. His life and acts are the earliest facts 
in the history of Christianity, both logically and chronologically ; 
and any other arrangement than the present would be rather 
documentary than historical,—a history of the authors of the 
book, rather than of the great movement in human thought and 
life which the book unfolds. We are glad that even the courage 
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of the authors of the Protestanten-Bibel took counsel of dis- 
cretion, and waited for a more “opportune” period of time to 
make a change which would have been a serious mistake of judg- 


ment. 
How do we Read the Protestant Bible ? 


There is much truth, we think, in what Goethe has somewhere urged 
in his Sentences: “I am convinced that the Bible always becomes the 
more beautiful, the better it is understood; that is to say, the more 
clearly it is perceived and recognized that every word which we commonly 
conceive as of general import... has yet its own peculiar and directly 
individual reference and significance, according to the circumstances in 
which it was uttered or written, and its special relations of time and 
place.” 

It was thus that Goethe himself read the Bible, and commended a 
similar method of reading it to those who, striving after the beautiful in 
his sense, should endeavor to understand and appreciate it. In vain. 
Ardent readers of Goethe are seldom ardent readers of the Bible. Is 
there, then, a “great gulf fixed” between our culture and our Bible? 
Certainly there is, if the Bible shall be made a bar to human thought, or 
a statute-book arbitrarily prescribing its limitations. But the poet 
evidently meant that it should be a greatly more desired and helpful 
fountain of quickening and enrichment for our spirits,—the source 
whence we might draw the profoundest convictions of the most important 
creative epochs of religion, and, at the same time, find worthy incite- 
ments for our deepest spiritual life. He meant, evidently, that the 
heroic characters, as the fundamental religious ideas of the Bible, when 
regarded and really comprehended in a purely historical way,—as they 
were, and not as the later Church has portrayed and wrongly portrayed 
them,— are well adapted also to instruct and to form the modern man, 
although his comprehensive view of the world, and in part his general 
outlook on life, may be widely diverse from those individual characters 
and ideas. Only so can another passage from Goethe’s Sentences be 
understood: “ There is much bandying of argument to and fro concern- 
ing the help or harm that comes of the wide diffusion of the Bible. To 
me it is clear: dogmatically and fantastically used, it will harm, as here- 
tofore; it will be useful, as heretofore, when used for moral instruction 
and the training of the sentiments.” In other words, the Bible becomes 
profitable when read Protestant-wise. 

Yes, in content and good conscience the Protestanten-Bibel remains 
true, in its third edition, to the name which has been much reviled, and 
which yet its opponents very clearly understand. 

We read the Bible as Protestants. That is, in the first place, not as 
Romanists. The Romish Church declares to its adherents (at the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent): “In order to restrain headstrong spirits, 
the synod ordains that no one, relying on his own understanding in 
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matters of faith or morals, which belong to the establishment of Christian 
doctrine, shall receive or explain the Holy Scriptures according to his 
own thought, in opposition to that sense which the holy Mother Church 
has held and holds. To her it belongs to judge concerning the true 
sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures,” etc. It was otherwise 
with the Reformation. While it followed the contemporaneous march of 
classical investigation, going back everywhere to the earliest sources, it 
cast away with religious violence the bonds which might keep the inquir- 
ing Christian from the earliest and most certain testimony through 
which Christianity bears witness to its own historical reality. That 
which it sought for the wholesome satisfaction of*the sacred hunger of 
the heart, as it turned with weary disgust from the nauseous Romish 
tables, presented itself to individual apprehension in the storehouses of 
the Bible word, that men might take from them the bread of life freely. 
“Tf the holy Scripture,” so exhorted Luther, “were a great tree, and all 
its words were boughs and twigs, then should I have knocked at every 
bough and spray, and tried to find out what migh. be upon them, and 
what they might possibly bear; and yet every time could I have knocked 
down a couple of apples.” Surely, too, the newest “Catholic” move- 
ments against the incense-offering sacrilege of Rome should only be 
considered as a half-ecclesiastical, half-political episode, in comparison 
with the great movement whose march conducts through the “old” 
Catholicism of the Tridentine Council, of the Middle Ages, of the Church’ 
Fathers, back to that oldest Catholicism of the simple scriptural religion 
of Jesus, and its living waters,— not again to the “hewn out” fountains 
which, according to the long-established tradition, are “broken cisterns 
which hold no water.” If the figure of Luther at Worms, and the Book 
in his right hand, speaks not significantly enough, the curling flames 
which, in the year 1877, at the papal jubilee in the cathedral court of 
Spezzia, mount from the Bibles there solemnly burnt should make clear 
to the dullest eye what Rome fears, and with what weapon it is possible 
to beat down her dazzling shield. 

We read the Bible as Protestants. That is, in the second place, not 
with the eye-glass of so-called “evangelical” dogma. Often have the 
common evangelical interpretations of religion, and the text-books and 
primary catechisms belonging to this system, rendered great masses of 
Protestant people incapable of really reading the Bible; that is, of 
reading it without prejudice, and without putting their own thought 
in the place of the sense intended by the various authors. When 
they read in the Fourth Gospel, “I and my Father are one,” they 
think that the Bible teaches, as the Church teaches, the equality 
of Jesus with the Father. When, likewise, the Holy Spirit is men- 
tioned with the Father and the Son, they suppose that they have before 
them a sufficient biblical foundation for the church doctrine of the 
Trinity. When Jesus asks, “Which of you convinceth me of sin?” 
they think that Jesus—‘“the Bible’ —affirms of himself an absolute 
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moral perfection, as the endowment of his divine nature, although else- 
where the same Jesus rejects this perfection with emphasis, and ascribes 
it to God alone. But when Jesus says that his kingdom is not of this 
world, they forget that it is yet for this world that it was to “come,” 
that his disciples were to “ inherit the earth,” and they then fancy that 
the Bible refers to a far-off future and wholly spiritual judgment,—as 
though the Christianity of the Bible were not precisely that religion 
which is strenuous to make every emotion which springs from the com- 
munion of the soul with God immediately fruitful in conduct and condi- 
tion. Or even when the Bible speaks of the general sinfulness of human 
nature, they consciously or unconsciously put into it the Augustinian 
doctrine of hereditary sin as the essence of human nature. Indeed, 
Anselm’s medizval dogma of God’s injured honor and the necessity of an 
expiatory sacrifice to satisfy it, procured through the voluntary death of 
the God-man, tinges all the contents of the Bible to them whenever they 
read of the righteousness which is of faith, and of reconciliation with 
God. Finally, when they see in the Bible all these doctrines, and others 
corresponding with them, they imagine that they have the Christianity of 
the Bible before them, and many so expound it — only to be utterly van- 
quished before they are aware. 

The “ Christianity of the Bible”! as thongh the Bible were a book in 
which we had a right to look for a definite, consistent, universal system 
of doctrine concerning all things human and Divine! 

We read the Bible as Protestants; that is, in the third place, not 
superstitiously. Notas the completed bestowment of Divine Revelation 
has the Bible come down to us. “Biblia,”— that is the most ancient name; 
which means “ Writings”; and denotes the manifoldness of the separate 
books which were gradually joined together to make our present “ Holy 
Writ,”— the collected records of two distinct religions. We should 
never forget this: not only is it true that Abraham and Moses knew 
nothing of our Old Testament, not only had David only the slightest 
hand in its formation, not only was the Old Testament completed in the 
destruction of the Israelitish nation; but also through the whole first 
Christian century there were known only separate writings of the ~ «w 
Testament as private documents, and for the first time in the (/ird, 
fourth, and fifth centuries was our New Testament, as a permanent col- 
lection of the sacred writings of Christianity, finally closed and univer- 
sally recognized by the Church. 

But as the collection of the “Biblia” was not a transaction supernatu- 
rally directed, but was due to historical development, so also with the 
individual books of the Old Testament and the New. It is the 
latter of these that we specially consider now. How a “Gospel” arose, 
the author of the Gospel of Luke, for instance, gives us most definite 
information, when he writes: “ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration of those things which are most surely 
belie ved among us, even as they delivered them unto us which from the 
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beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, it seemed good 
to me, also, having had perfect understanding of all things from the very 
first, to write unto thee, in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou 
might know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed.”—Luke i., 1-4. ' 

So simply, purely naturally, the writing of the New Testament annals 
went on; and if in the Fourth Gospel an interest, not historical but 
doctrinal, shapes and governs the representation of the person and life of 
Jesus, still at the conclusion of this book the peculiar quality and indi- 
vidual tendencies of its author appear with the utmost artlessness. How 
also the “ Epistles” and “ Revelation,” even to their separate points of 
view, and the peculiar expressions which characterize each writer, growing 
out of marked personal or ecclesiastical interests, and out of peculiar aims 
in their conflicts and reconciliations, in instruction and in discipline, in 
consolation and exhortation, are the outcome of the purely historical, 
purely human conditions which the Introductions of this book point out 
in general and in particular ! 

That the Divine Spirit quickened the minds and hearts of the authors 
of the New Testament, who would deny who has caught even a breath of 
the spirit of early Christianity, or who has rightly conceived that it is of 
God’s grace that we all are what we are? But that the Bible is “God’s 
Word ” in such wise as if God himself had uttered it or dictated its con- 
tents, and committed to the sacred penmen only the office of copying his 
permanent and eternal truth,— that is a conception of it, unworthy alike 
of the spirit of God and the spirit of man. The early appearance of this 
representation of the Scriptures at the period of the Reformation we can 
explain and excuse; but there is not the slightest justification for it in 
the Bible itself. When critical investigation overthrew this method of 
regarding it, and the stiff and unnatural uniformity of the asserted super- 
natural authorship of the Bible was exposed, it was then that men were 
first able to see the many-tinted, living representations of the first Chris- 
tian personages and ideas, the conflicts they passed through, and the faith 
in which they rested. Here was opened a productive mine of historical 
knowledge,— knowledge in the strict sense of the term, much similar to 
the interpretation and history of the classic literature, following the same 
laws of linguistic and historical research ; only, that the subject to which 
they were now applied called for a yet higher consecration, and was 
marked by a more universal human significance. But there is one thing 
which we regard as being in this way settled : — 

We read the Bible as Protestants, in the light of modern knowledge, and 
precisely on that account not in a modernized sense. Even with the domi- 
nance of the so-called Rationalism, is that sort of Bible-reader not yet ex- 
tinct, who, in order to escape conflict between the Bible and his own relig- 
ious convictions, has forcibly twisted the primitive thought of the biblical 
writers into accord with the thought of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
These lawless perverters of the language of the Bible have hitherto stood 
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partly under the ban of superstitious reverence for it, and have, for that 
reason, striven to deck their own notions of nature and miracle, of human 
reason and God’s spirit, with the authority of Scripture affirmations. But 
what should we say of the expositor of the Homeric poems who should 
undertake to interpret the naive poetical expression of the early Greek 
view of the world and of human life in accordance with the view of them 
that is prevalent to-day? So the men of the New Testament conceived 
another earth, another heaven than we: the Protestant reader of the 
Bible leaves them their own, while he contemplates reverently their 
spiritual life, and keeps his own proper independence. Enough, if the 
same impulse drive us, too, to the same almighty, all-wise, all-loving 
Spirit to whom they devoted their hearts and minds,— then have we the 
same religion as they. The Christians of the New Testament gazed on 
Jesus glorified, beatified in peculiar manner, with other eyes than we. 
Enough if we, with the same zeal, walk the way of the highest religion, 
of which his life was the illustration,— then have we the same Chris- 
tianity as they. The highest religion, we say; for higher than the 
doctrine of the spiritual oneness of man with God can no other religion 
rise,— and this doctrine is the peculiar doctrine of Christianity. 

With such sentiments and purposes, we read the Protestanten-Bibel. 
The following observations seem to us of special importance : — 

1. For the promotion of a just historical method of regarding the New 
Testament, it would be of primary and decided value, if the collection of 
writings composing it should henceforth be arranged to begin with the 
biography of him who was undoubtedly the earliest Christian author, i.e., 
of the Apostle Paul; whose various letters would then follow in their 
proper places according to their historical order. Next should be placed 
the remaining books, which were written later, including the Gospels, 
about as indicated in our Introduction. The editors of the Protestanten- 
Bibel have however regarded the present point of time to be not oppor- 
tune for making an arrangement hitherto so unfamiliar to the readers of 
the Bible. For the present, therefore, we abide by the arrangement here- 
tofore adopted, according to the contents of the various books. (History, 
Doctrine, Prophecy.) 

2. With respect to the text, we do not use as a basis the so-called 
“revised” text of the Bible prepared at Halle, since this, in spite of well- 
purposed and diligent revision, has not, on account of its deference and 
veneration for the old, advanced to rectify thoroughly, once for all, the 
real faults and unintelligible passages in the text. The extant private 
translations to which scholars are indebted, and the inaccessible ones of 
Prof. Weizfiicker, serve rather the learned interest in accuracy than the 
popular demand for information. The new translation of the Bible which 
we need, will hardly be, indeed, altogether the work of a single scholar, but 
will rather spring up in the Evangelical German Church, prosperous and 
peaceful to a degree for which we have hitherto only hoped and striven 
afar off. 
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3. Also the suggestions made by us to correct the text of Luther, we 
leave for the present in their former places. That these shall be carefully 
regarded, is frequently the necessary condition of a correct understanding 
of the text. 

4. The same is of importance in regard to the parallel passages cited in 
the explanatory remarks, from synonymous sections of other books of the 
Bible. The simple comparison of such parallel passages may, and fre- 
quently does, make any further explanation of the related passages super- 
fluous ; and for this reason there are many notes to passages marked as 
parallel, in the earlier editions, which are in this wholly omitted. A 
great many questions the subjoined notes will not wholly meet. Given 
the text of the New Testament and the aim of its complete interpre- 
tation, and it is much more difficult than is generally understood not 
to bury it wholly beneath an ocean of notes; so that one must content 
himself with explaining succinctly the difficult and unintelligible pas- 
sages, and for the rest simply indicate to the reader the right course. If 
the Protestanten-Bibel should attempt to answer every question entitled 
to answer, it would have to say with the Gospel of John, “The world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.” 

5. Of the portions which our lately-deceased co-workers, Prof. Bruch 
and Pastor Lang, have contributed to this work, the editors have believed 
that nothing should be changed. They have preserved exactly the cor- 
rections in the Epistle to the Philippians, concerning which controversy 
has just now been active, and with the more assurance because the ques- 
tions in dispute are not yet settled. 

6. Also, in this third edition, the Protestanten-Bibel directs itself 
especially to a circle of readers of more complete education. Another 
edition is in preparation, which, through the united efforts of our co- 
workers, must make the work laid out in the Protestanten-Bibel acces- 
sible and profitable to all. The one book will not render the other 
superfluous, but, on the contrary, enhance and complete its value. But 
in every form we wish the Protestanten-Bibel, among the many in 
village and city, among teachers and educators, among those who are 
seeking the truth and those who are convinced, to justify the words of 
Luther: “I know not how strong in spirit others may be. But I cannot 
become so holy, were I ever so learned and full of the spirit, but that 
some things will remain dark; yet it happens to me always when I am 
without the Word, and think not on it nor carry it with me, that then 
there is no Christ within, nor any joy nor spirit in life: but as soon as I 
put a psalm or a saying of Scripture before me, it so shines and burns 
within my heart that I gain new courage and am of another mind. So 
among all gifts, the gift of the divine Word is the most glorious; who 
takes that away, takes away the sun from the world.” 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


VACATION HOURS. 


Dear New England! What can be lovelier than our ancestral 
homes, these fair villages that nestle all around among its 
retreats? Some of them are in beautiful valleys with grand old 
hills encircling them, and hiding the silvery water-fall and the 
silent glen made merry by the laughter of gay young hearts in 
picnic hours. Others are on smiling plains with gentle rolling 
country around clothed with ancient farms, peaceful rivers 
running along made bright ever by the presence of the young 
who dip their oars into the cool waves and push along their little 
boats to the music of their evening songs. Or, like the little 
rivers of Oxford or Cambridge, in England, their banks are 
haunted by the pensive scholar, the mystic, or the men and 
women of care, who love alike to escape from the exactions of 
life, its continual pressure, its conventionalities, and rest in the 
calm of Nature,— Nature always at work, yet breathing free, 
drawing deep respiration, her being never goaded to toil or 
thought like ourselves, but warm and pulsing with glowing life 
that carries with it all the elements of rest. 

So should our lives be: work and rest together. So do we 
believe it shall be in the heavenly state when we are freed from 
the fluctuations and depressions of this body, from the demands 
of the moment, which prevent us often from choosing our work 
and adapting it to our needs. 

Yet, after all, this inward harmony depends very much upon 
ourselves. We often vex our spirits here, not because we must, 
but because we will. The same laws, we believe, must apply to 
us in the spiritual state as here. It is a fatal thing to tell a man 
that he is going to be better taken care of there, and he must rub 
through here as well as he can. The old bald doctrine of 
rewards and punishments in its highest sense virtually means 
that on entering the other world we shall be precisely what we 
have made ourselves here. But, acknowledging all this, we do all 
have a yearning hope that our chances will be better there, that 
spiritual forces will gently press in upon us, earthly obstructions 
will be crowded out, and that we shall find it more natural and 
easy to aspire and grow there than here amid the imperious 
demands of this earthly body; for, say what we will about the 
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depravity of human nature, the dulness of men, the selfishness of 
society, the inequalities of human condition, we do believe a large 
part of life’s misery, or at least unfruitfulness, is caused by 
imperfect physical condition. Not that sick people are necessa- 
rily failures nor healthy people successes in life. We know to 
the contrary. We know that sick people often husband their 
resources so much that they have an intense enjoyment of life in, 
their best moments and are amazingly productive, and healthy 
people are so improvident that they squander their physical 
powers and come to early death or decay. But the fact remains 
true still that a clear and vigorous frame carries a light, strong 
spirit within it, a genius that springs forward without fetters to 
do its God-inspired work, or a rational, healthy soul that sets 
itself to fulfil its task of serving the world or providing for its 
own household. 

This talk about rest to our bodies brings us back to our subject, 
— vacation hours,—and to the point from which we have rambled, 
—our country villages. Some of them, alas! are fast losing the 
name, for the railroads have already carried the last fashions to 
every farmer’s wife; and, worse still, the busy whir of manufac- 
tories has captivated the farmer boy, so that he leaves his father’s 
lands and comes down to the village street. Here he and his 
fellows fill up the corners at the grocery, the post-office, and the 
market, losing their manhood waiting for something to do. 
Those of his comrades who have become rich in these manufacto- 
ries put up large and expensive houses, lay brick walks, and help 
raise the price of rents and land, and make the lovely village a 
smart city. These successful citizens are not to be frowned 
upon. Might makes right. The Anglo-Saxon energy must have 
its way, only it should be better directed. These new men, fresh 
comers, have no association with the old homes. They have no 
charm for them. Progress is their watchword. But if the old 
proprietors and their descendants had as much energy to pre- 
serve and restore as these new ones have to destroy and re- 
create, we should see less desecration of venerated spots, and a 
more wholesome public sentiment in our city-villages. 

Let the older families be careful how they unconsciously envy 
the new-comers while they call them the non beaux riches. Let 
these families see to it that their old mansion is kept in good 
order, and, if restored, restored in harmony with the ancient 
style. When these fine old homes are preserved and adorned, 
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the new-comer will insensibly be influenced by their quiet 
dignity, and if one falls by the lot of destiny into his hands he 
= will not tear it away and raise a costly suburban structure on its 

site, but he will touch it up as an artist does his picture, and 

become at length his home so well that his townsmen will forget 

that he did not always belong there. Let these old dwellers 
i remember the saying nobdlesse oblige, and by the true courtesy of 
their manners and a fine Christiar sympathy bring all classes into 
that true fellowship, which, if nowhere else, ought at least to be 
found in the Church of Christ. 

We have in mind one lovely village,— village still dear to us 
as an ancestral home, precious to the world in the literary asso- 
ciations that have grouped themselves around it, and above all 
rich in these very homes of which we speak,—homes that have 
passed down from father to son, modest, cheerful, refined, and 
not wanting in a certain grace and dignity that seems to beckon 
you up the fenceless slope that runs to the threshold, and in at 
{| the door; a simple hospitality that seats you in a well-worn, 
honorable chair, and talks to you of true and simple things, and 
i not the news or conventionalities of the hour; an entertainment 
j from hosts who, may be, have seen all the splendors of life and 
i know how good is plain truth and beauty and love. There was 
a school of philosophy there during our sojourn in the happy 
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village. We were too covetous of rest to frequent its academic 
| shades except when one peerless seeker after truth spoke in his 
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} native home,— he who in his life has set such an example of noble 
simplicity and faithfulness. But we strangers were all called 
“ philosophers” by the village folk of the street, and thus we fell 








t youthful would-be Platonists, when she declared to us that if 
they did not pay their bills she should notify their fathers. 
What a cold blanket upon a classical youth on his descent from 
this cerulean height and return to his home, to have the pater- 
Jamilias hand him his board-bill, and say he would have none of 
this nonsense! 

To our minds, these fair and noble homes of which we have 
| spoken shone with more lustre than all the chairs of philosophy 
t and conversations of the elect, choice as they might be. It isa 
great thing to speak eloquently of the right to fathom the deeps, 


i, into the ideal atmosphere, and bore ourselves like philosophers, 
H! getting all the credit without the cost. Perhaps in the eyes of 
| our landlady the lustre was seen to be only varnish on some 
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to reach up for the eternal word; but it is another and better to 
live the truth, to build up homes, to rear children in grace and 
purity, to serve the neighbor, and, reaching higher up, the State, 
and to worship God in the way of our fathers. Peace be to this 
village with name so redolent of heavenly unity, and to all the 
wayfarers who have gathered there and — 


“ Walked in soft white light 
With kings and priests abroad ; 
Or summered high in bliss 
Upon the hills of God.” 


ENGLAND.— LECTURES AND BOOKS. 


Professor Upton gave a very interesting discourse in a series 
of nineteenth-century sermons preached in St. Thomas Square 
Chapel, Hackney, the past season. The subject was Christianity 
and Paganism. We get areprint of it in the T7ruth-Seeker for 
August. The subject seems rather a trite one, but it is one that 
is occupying the attention of cultivated men, who, in a measure 
as they are acquainted with ancient history and classic literature, 
are fond of making comparisons disadvantageous to Christianity. 
Many of these men are prejudiced against the visible Church of 
Christ as represented in forms and institutions, and in society. 
Their eyes are blinded, and everything classic appears in glowing 
colors, and Christianity is warped and narrow and petty. Un- 
doubtedly the spirit of many of the old Church fathers has 
encouraged this reaction in favor of paganism, for they were too 
apt to exalt the Jewish records over all others, and credit all 
ancient religious inspiration to a Hebrew origin; but these men 
know very well that the best religious thinkers of this day are 
catholic in their tastes, and have outgrown all this narrowness 
and slavery to the Hebrew word. Yet in spite of this knowledge 
of the true state of things on the part of many thinking men, 
they will still cling to their prejudices against Christianity, judg- 
ing from isolated cases as a traveller judges to-day of Orthodox 
or Unitarian preaching by a narrow bigot or a destructive pro- 
gressive in some obscure church or hall in the country. These 
men cling to their prejudices in spite of facts, because they love 
them. We may argue with a fair-minded person in favor of 
religious institutions, and he will seem candidly to yield; but the 
next time we see him, he will, from the force of habit, be just 
where he was before. Therefore, with so-called scientific minds 
it is hardly worth while to argue. We must wait until the 
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process of time and their own and human wants and experiences 
will bring them to recognize the things of the spirit. 

But our young men and women in schools and colleges, with 
all the aroma of life upon them, should not be paralyzed with 
this half philosophy, if we can lift a hand to guide them. 

Prof. Upton speaks with calm earnestness of what he knows, 
and without dogmatism. Here is what he says about the Pagan 
and Christian attitude of mind: — 


In the youth of the individual, it is the faculties of external perception 
and of sensuous imagination that are almost exclusively exercised; the 
senses and the intellect predominate, and the moral and spiritual con- 
sciousness is only dimly wakening. Later on in the life of man, however, 
reflection turns inward; man becomes conscious of emotions and affec- 
tions which have little relation to the outer world, but which indicate his 
relation to a sublime authority within the soul; and where the spiritual 
nature unfolds into full ripeness, our relation to this authority is felt to 
be of far grander interest and moment than is our relation to the 
external world. When the spirit of a man has entered into this stage, he 
has passed beyond the Pagan attitude, and is assuming the Christian 
attitude of mind. Supreme reverence, then, for an inner authority, the 
love and worship of the mysterious Being that speaks to us in our con- 
science and kindles and responds to our nobler affections and aspirations,— 
this seems to me to be the character of mind to which the term Christian 
is especially appropriate. In the history of the individual man, there 
comes a sacred time when the external world is no longer the matter of 
chief interest, but life is recognized as a sacred trust committed to us by a 
Divine Authority speaking in our souls; and the surrender of the will to 
this inner guidance is now regarded as the supreme interest of life. Well, 
what that sacred moment is in the biography of the individual, that is the 
advent of Judaism and Christianity in the history of mankind. Not that 
any sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between Pagan and Chris- 
tian times, for both in Greece and Rome, and doubtless in other coun- 
tries as well, there were earnest minds that had to a large extent antici- 
pated the Christian spirit, and to whom in my sense of the word the 
term Christian is quite applicable; while, on the other hand, in every 
Christian congregation from the earliest times till now, there are a con- 
siderable proportion of so-called Christian worshippers who have never 
passed into the spiritual attitude which I have endeavored to describe, 
and who, therefore, would more appropriately be classed with the Pagan 
section of mankind. 


He goes on to free himself from the charge of narrowness in 
the use of terms: — 


And here I must guard myself from being misunderstood. The terms 
“ pagan” and “heathen” as popularly used seem to carry with them a 
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certain moral reproach, as though a man who was in this stage of mental 
and spiritual development were necessarily an unworthy man and at 
enmity with the Eternal. This, however, is far from being implied in my 
use of the term “pagan.” As I understand this word, it simply indicates 
a stage of the soul’s life in which the feeling of profound reverence and 
love for the Divine Presence, which is revealed within the soul, has not 
yet been fully awakened. Such a man is as yet a child in respect to 
things spiritual, but he may be none the less a good and estimable child. 
And on the other hand, a man may have clearly attained to the Christian 
stage of spiritual growth, and yet through infidelity to the Divine Spirit 
within, whose presence and authority he clearly recognizes, may be a 
thoroughly unworthy and degraded man. A man’s worth or worthless- 
ness depends simply on his choosing or failing to choose that line of 
action which presents itself to his consciousness as the highest and the 
noblest; and, of a surety, our real heaven—our harmony with the 
eternal and all-pervading Spirit who animates Nature and illumines our 
inner life—is in no way necessarily dependent on the question whether 
we are Christians or Pagans, Theists or Agnostics, but simply on the 
question whether we take what we feel to be the base or what we feel to 
be the upright and noble part in all the varied relations and emergencies 
of life. Some men seem by the very nature of their original constitution 
to remain inevitably in the pagan stage all their lives long, only now and 
then casting a wistful but distrustful look at what they consider to be 
the fanciful hopes and trusts of their Christian neighbors; yet they may 
lead pure and noble lives, and enjoy much of that inward peace and 
harmony which is the unfailing reward of a really virtuous career... . 

The pagan or the secularist may be an excellent man, and derive much 
pure enjoyment from life; but he would have access, I think, to still 
higher privileges, if he cherished what we may call his spiritual nature, 
and felt the elevating and comforting influences of Christian faith and 
devotion breathing through his inner life. And, indeed, in the present 
day, the pagan type of mind is likely to enjoy much less emotional 
delight and satisfaction of the spiritual kind than fell to the lot of the 
earlier pagans of ancient and medieval times; for the modern pagan is 
likely to be far more thoroughly pagan than was his earlier prototype ; 
and for the following reason: It is true that the Athenian or the Roman 
looked for the traces of God’s presence in Nature chiefly, yet he always 
imported into his study of Nature some spiritual light derived from the 
intuitions of his own inner life... . 


Here is what he says about the gifts of education and society 
compared with our closer relations with God: — 


The pagan of former days was thus to a large extent a Christian with- 
out being clearly conscious of it. He was continually importing into his 
knowledge of Nature ideas really derived from that inner revelation 
which the indwelling God is ever making to the conscience and the heart 
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of -his rational creatures. It has been, however, one of the most promi- 
nent aims of recent culture to examine into all those moral and religious 
intuitions which pure Christianity has ever treated as truths shining by 
their own light, as divine illumination kindled in our souls by the Spirit 
of God to assure his children of his perpetual presence, his providential 
guidance, his constant interest in our well-being; and now it is conspicu- 
ous that many of our most influential writers believe that they can show 
that the sense of Divine authority in the conscience, as well as those 
spiritual experiences which Christians have been wont to regard as 
clearly testifying to the immediate inspiration of the Father within us, 
are all to be explained by the action upon our minds of the external 
world, and of the education we have received, and are receiving, from the 
society amid which we live. Now there can be no doubt that our 
inherited constitution, our particular education, and our daily surround- 
ings do act most powerfully in moulding and coloring our moral senti- 
ments and our theclogical ideas; and it is well that this fact should be 
admitted and investigated. For my own part, however, I feel convinced 
that after the acutest research and criticism have been applied to man’s 
moral and religious nature, it will be found that no satisfactory and 
adequate account can be given of this nature of ours which does not pro- 
claim that our sense of duty and our spiritual affections and aspirations 
must be referred to the immediate action upon our spirits of the indwell- 
ing Spirit of the Eternal Father. 


He respects and admires the acquisitions of learned men, but 
he loves the utterances of prophets and seers. He says:— 


While, then, I welcome and respect the savans who study and unravel 
the sequences or laws of the external world, I value as a still more 
precious gift the experiences of those prophets and seers who have deeply 
felt and earnestly cherished their conscious relationship with the Father 
within them, and discovered in that relationship glad tidings of divinest 
import for mankind. It is on these experiences of the pure in heart that 
all religious belief must ultimately repose ; the key to the character of the 
Supreme must be sought for there; and with this inner experience to 
guide us, the study of the external world will not, I think, lessen, bat will 
rather intensify, our faith in the loving providence that is at the heart of 
all being. It is on this inner communion with the Eternal that all real 
faith in immortality finds its surest support; for when the soul feels itself 
the object of divine love, it realizes how true are the words of Jesus, 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living,” and therefore those 
with whom he personally communes may well trust that bodily death will 
not sever this sacred intercourse which reposes on a deeper plane of being 
than that of the phenomenal world. 

This divine communion, this interchange of sympathy between our 
spirits and the Spirit of God, lies at the very core of the grandest utter- 
ances of Jesus; and if he is wrong here and our Agnostics right, then 
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must all that is most distinctive in his religion be regarded as an unsub- 
stantial dream. For myself, [ believe that Jesus speaks so confidently of 
the presence and the love of the Father within him, not because he was 
misled by an uncritical fancy, but rather because he possessed in especial 
fulness and power the faculty which Paul terms spiritual discernment, 
and was thus enabled to see more clearly and to reveal more fully those 
deep things of God which it most concerns the human mind and heart to 
know. As Mr. R. W. Emerson truly declares, “Jesus Christ belonged to 
the true race of prophets. He saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. 
Alone in all history, he estimated the true greatness of man. One man 
was true to what is in you and in me. He saw that God incarnates 
himself in man. He said in this jubilee of sublime emotion, ‘I am 
Divine; through me God acts, through me speaks. Would you see God, 
see me, or see thee when thou thinkest as I now think.’” 


SWITZERLAND.— HYACINTHE-JOSEPH VIOLLIER. 


Our last number of L’ Alliance Libérale brings us the sad news 
of the death of M. Viollier, pastor and associate editor of this 
journal in Geneva. Communications from him have in times 
past appeared on our pages, and we have so long welcomed the 
paper, bringing us tidings of the progress of truth abroad, that 
our hearts are made sad at the thought that we shall no longer 
see his words, who, as his friend says, was the soul of LZ’ Alliance 
Libérale. 

M. Viollier was born at Naples, where, as the writer says 
under the beautiful sky of Italy he inherited that ardent nature 
easily susceptible to all emotions. He was educated near Geneva, 
in the celebrated school of M. Naville, pastor, whose influence he 
loved to recall in after-life, especially the boldness of his opinions, 
which were far ahead of his time. After finishing his studies at 
the academy in Geneva, M. Viollier was ordained for the minis- 
try in 1838, and preached in Naples and Céligny. He then was 
appointed to the place of the Petit-Saconnex. The people of 
this large parish speak of his cordiality and devotion to their 
interests. “It was never necessary,” they say, “to tell him where 
there was a poor, sick, or afflicted person: he knew it before any- 
body else.” He established many valuable institutions there,— 
an infant school, courses of evening lectures, etc., and changed the 
parish library into a public library for all the people. He had 
the tact and the grace to win the ear of the rich, and gained 
money for the unfortunate. He was thoroughly interested in the 
progress of the Church, and was fully equipped with the investi- 
gations of modern criticism; but the narrowness of some of his 
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most conspicuous parishioners created a division among his 
people, who were under the influence of pietism, and M. Viollier 
accepted a position as pastor in Geneva. Here began his most 
active life in the Church. He saw that a struggle between relig- 
ion and science was pending, and had perfect faith in the har- 
mony of the two. In the contest, says one writer, he was always 
found in the foremost ranks. He defended with energy Coquerel, 
Reville, Pelissier, and Fontanes against the consistories of Paris 
and Geneva. He displayed great perseverance in creating Z’ Alli- 
ance Libérale, and when called to the consistory by the popular 
vote, he labored to remove the yoke from men’s consciences and 
lives. He did not believe that politics were beyond a minister’s 
domain, but exerted himself to aid the government to free itself 
from the despotism of the ultramontanists. The reaction in 
favor of this party in 1878 agitated him so profoundly that his 
friends feared for him. He preached earnest sermons, throwing 
his whole soul into the work. He became too much exhausted, 
and was attacked with a pleurisy of a most severe nature. All 
that science could do, aided by affection, was in vain. He died 
calmly, with a serene and perfect faith in the eternal life. 

M. Viollier was loved and esteemed by those who most differed 
from him on religious and political opinions. The journals of 
Geneva and many of the first magistrates paid homage to his 
memory. His most noted work was a “Study upon the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.” This pamphlet had a great influence on 
the minds of theological students, and his History of the Genevan 
Version of the Bible attracted much attention on the part of the 
orthodox promoters of a new translation. He was often called to 
the vice-presidency of the consistory, and spoke there on all 
important questions. His last sickness was owing to his zeal, 
which led him to over-fatigue himself in the last three lectures 
which he gave at Aula. In spite of his age, says his friend, he 
never refused any call. After having served devotedly and with 
dignity the Church which he loved, he died in its defence. 

, Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life Questions. By M. J. Savage. 


What sort of diet, physical or spiritual, men will take kindly to, 
is a priori a hard question to answer. The homely adage, “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” holds quite as true of ser- 
mons as of dessert. Perhaps the best light that can be thrown on 
the matter must come from a careful study of the characteristics 
of the discourses published from time to time by those who have 
known how to gain and hold the ear of large auditories. Of 
such, Mr. Savage is a conspicuous example. Coming to Boston 
largely unheralded, and assuming the charge of a society in a 
broken condition, he within a year or two filled its large quarters 
to overflowing, and has since steadily maintained a condition of 
flood-tide, and with no ebb. This evinces on his part strong 
drawing-power. But drawing-power is of varying kinds, accord- 
ing as the congregation to be gathered shall consist of empty 
gapers after sensation, lachrymose sentimentalists, or clear-headed 
men and women. In the present case, at least, success has been 
attained through no unworthy condescension, but in a fair, 
square, and manly way,—stormed rather than wheedled. 

The main characteristic of these sermons lies in the naked, 
incisive way in which they deal with “Life Questions.” They 
take hold of themes on which every one is necessarily forced to 
think, and abound in shrewd practical suggestions that clear up 
the matter at issue to confused and groping minds. Strike into 
the volume anywhere, and it is evident that something positive 
must have been carried away by the hearer. “What,” for 
example, “has any rational man or woman a right to expect from 
society?” is one question raised. Well, society is “Give and 
Take.” A wholesome castigation is administered on the spot to 
the morbid selfishness that thinks to sit sulking in a corner at the 
social gathering, and vent itself in bitterness over the fact that 
those who try to be bright, agreeable, and serviceable gain friends 
and admiration. “Shall I try to be rich?” Good sound sense, 
instead of empty pretence, is talked about the value of money 
and the legitimate desire to possess it, about the sore evils, physi- 
cal and mental, of poverty, while at the same time the idea is 
driven home that the very term a “rich man” involves two 
factors, riches and a man. “Shall I strive after intellectual 


culture?” Again does the hearer find himself treated to no mere 
15 
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glittering generalities about the advantages of reading, but con- 
fronted with the reality of the poverty of a life shut out from 
communion with the exalted intellects of the ages, and, more than 
all, shown how few, in point of fact, the really great books of the 
centuries are, and how entirely practicable it is that even a hard- 
driven man shall, with a little resolute system, make himself in 
the course of years at home in them all. 

A large proportion of the readers of Mr. Savage’s Life Ques- 
tions will probably be ministers anxious to find out how in the 
world the. man manages to do it, or laymen wondering how in the 
world their especial parsons manage not to doit. As each of 
these classes are after positive information, it would seem as 
though they might learn some lessons of practical importance 
from an attentive study of this book. The first of these lessons 
ought to be an increased conviction that the primal business of 
the pulpit is to deal with questions of life as men are living it; 
the second that the right method of handling such themes is in a 
straightforward, incisive way, with the enunciation of clear prin- 
ciples and practical suggestions that can be applied on the spot. 
The arrangement of these discourses is singularly clear and 
cumulative. Originally preached without notes, they are printed 
from the manuscript of a stenographer. Each separate head 
treated is fairly entitled to the name of a head; that is, it is 
doing its own thinking, and is conscious of being awake. 

We do not mean to assert that Mr. Savage, in his method of 
presentation, exhausts the whole ideal of how the pulpit is to lay 
hold upon and influence men. No man does this; no score of 
men. But he undoubtedly does reveal in a very lucid way 
certain important conditions of such power, and, it may be, all 
the more clearly through a certain exaggeration in their use. 
There is, perhaps, an excess of the strictly direct, practical, and 
incisive in the style of these sermons; too strong a reminder 
of the whirl and rush of the express train without let-up from 
station to station. Likewise, in their vigorous appeal to the 
strong, healthy, and energetic, many will feel that there is 
insufficient recognition of the weak, crippled, and heavy-laden, to 
whom over-goading to perpetual action brings not help but 
despair. Still, it must be borne in mind that a preacher in a 
great city has the immeasurable advantage of largely gathering 
his own audience, attracting, if he be himself of a stalwart, 
on-rushing nature, by personal magnetism, the class most nearly 
allied to himself. It is, therefore, a subject for hearty congratu- 
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lation that a congregation composed so largely of energetic 
business men and lawyers should be weekly addressed in such 
man-fashion, and for an hour at a time held attentive to sermons 
in which no quarter is given to any shape of fraud or vice, in 
which the advanced thonght of the day is fearlessly grappled 
with, and religion is at least presented in the shape of an immuta- 
ble divine law that will grind to powder every man or nation 
that dares to disobey its dicta. And yet as every position has its 
peril, so has this special one. An imminent danger of one- 
sidedness and over-balance menaces congregations aggregated by 
instinct around a single man of marked individuality. “Not 
what we wish, but what we want,” is always a sound prayer to 
pray.. If this special volume is a fair specimen of Mr. Savage’s 
habitual vein of preaching, we should feel tempted to say that he 
has an order of gifts, as displayed in the concluding sermon on 
“The Rank of Love,” to which he does not give free enough play. 
There is evidently a strong poetical and even mystical side to his 
nature, whose more frequent outflow would prove of the greatest 
advantage to the class of hearers he attracts. There is no danger 
of his congregation suffering for lack of clear enunciation of moral 
principle or rational law. They enjoy the preaching of such 
themes. But Mr. Savage is also capable of awakening and satis- 
fying another sense in them, to which they may not be so fully 
alive, and yet which is needful none the less for the development 
of sweet, rich, reverential character. He has it in him to make 
large advances toward that “golden impossibility,” a rounded and 
complete mind, intellect, heart, and will focused in the flame 
of an at once “burning and shining light.” F. T 


Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By James Anthony Froude. 

New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1878. 

It is not necessary to open the covers of this book to know 
what in substance will be the positions held in respect to the 
merits of Henry II. and Thomas Becket in that controversy 
which ended in the murder of the latter in the cathedral at 
Canterbury. From the nature of Mr. Froude’s convictions and 
from the structure of his mind, you can prophesy: that he will 
maintain that Henry was all in the right and Becket all in the 
wrong; that the former was a wise, long-suffering monarch, who, 
though justly exasperated by the treachery of an old friend, and 
threatened with loss of power to bring order and obedience to 
law into his State, yet exhausted all methods of conciliation 
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vainly; that the latter was a proud, insolent, ambitious prelate, 
who risked the peace of the community and his own life to 
obtain power, and who risked them under the pretence of defend- 
ing the sacred rights of his order; that these views will be 
strengthened by a careful search of original historical materials 
and by asubtle and ingenious use of them. You turn to the 
book, and you are not disappointed. Trusting to its representa- 
tions, you are surprised that so patient a monarch and so fool- 
hardy a priest could have lived even in the twelfth century. If 
now you consider the questions in debate, you see with equal 
clearness that, according to the feelings of our own times, Mr. 
Froude’s positions are simple truth. A condition of things in 
which the whole body of priests and ministers could commit 
all the crimes in the calendar and not be amenable to the 
civil law, and in which a prelate could set up a kingdom within 
the kingdom, defying its legal head and visiting his friends and 
advisers with what were then the dreadful penalties of excom- 
munication, is simply inconceivable to us. But King Henry and 
Becket did not live in the nineteenth century. And singular as 
it may seem, it can hardly be doubted by an unbiased mind, 
that, with his insolence, with his pride, and with his violence, the 
priest mingled a sense of duty to his order which made him, not 
only a martyr to his ambition, but quite as much to a misguided 
conscience. More singular yet, itis clear that the Church, with 
all its vices and errors,— and they were many,— did stand as a bul- 
wark to the people against the encroachments and oppression of 
king and nobles, and that the masses condoned Becket’s faults 
in view of his helpfulness. So Mr. Froude’s truth is but a half- 
truth ; and his book, ingenious and skilful as it is, is but an inter- 
esting presentation of one side of an historical question which 
can never be considered settled so long as human beings con- 
tinue to hold diverse views concerning fundamental questions of 
politics, of ecclesiastical rights, and of the social state. One 
reflection is full of cheer. This book furnishes testimony, all 
the stronger that it comes incidentally, to the moral advance of 
the world during these last seven centuries. It is asserted, it is 
admitted, it could hardly be denied, that in the twelfth century 
even the ministers of religion were permitted to be thieves, high- 
way robbers, ravishers of virgins, without receiving any adequate 
punishment, without being permanently suspended from the 
priesthood. It is admitted, it cannot be gainsaid, that Pope and 
primate for years pursued a selfish, crooked, false policy, prom- 
ising with no intention of fulfilling, shifting from side to side 
with a swiftness which would bring no honor to the poorest 
political aspirant of our times, and that all this brought no shame 
upon them, and stood not at all in the way of their claim to 
sainthood. The world does move, not only materially, but on 
and up morally and spiritually. G. R. 





